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1 


When  Santa  Claus  Was  Very  Young 


XHAVE  decided  to  give  to  the  world  the  story  of  this  most  famous 
saint  as>  a  child.  Little,  if  anything,  is  known  about  him  as  a 
child,  though  everybody,  old  and  young,  knows  his  later  history. 
I  think  I  am  most  fit  to  tell  of  him,  as  I  have  lived  with  him,  and  helped 
him,  all  of  his  life.  You  may  wonder  who  I  am.  I  am  Claude,  his 
elder  brother.  I  have  not  been  heard  of  often  by  that  name,  because  I 
generally  go  by  the  name  of  Jack  Frost.  Isn't  it  a  pretty  name?  I  pre- 
fer it  to  Claude.     But  this  is  to  be  about  Claus,  not  Claude. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  he  was  born.  I'll  not  say  exactly  when,  be- 
cause that  would  be  giving  away  my  own  age.  I  remember  the  night 
very  well,  as  it  was  cold  and  stormy. 

When  he  was  a  few  days  old,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  knocked  the 
stovepipe  over.  The  soot  from  it  fell  all  over  everything,  including  Claus. 
We  were  all  very  much  afraid  that  he  would  die  from  his  shower  of  soot, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  didn't.  I  say  "unfortunately,"  because,  if  he  had,  <• 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  "Santa  Claude,"  instead  of  "Santa  Claus." 
But  I  shouldn't  complain;  I  have  the  pleasant  job  of  painting  the  leaves, 
and  such  things.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  this  sooty  shower  that  started  him 
to  liking  to  play  in  soot — that  is,  in  chimneys.  If  he  was  wanted,  and 
couldn't  be  found  right  away,  we  always  looked  in  the  chimney  for  him. 
Our  parents  thought  he  would  be  a  chimney-sweep  when  he  grew  up,  and 
he  is,  in  a  way,  but  so  differently  from  what  they  expected.  But  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

In  winter-time,  when  it  was  very  cold,  we  always  hung  our  stockings 
up  by  the  fireplace  to  keep  them  warm,  at  night.  One  day  when  we  got 
up,  and  started  to  put  them  on,  we  all  felt  something  soft  and  furry  and 
squirmy  in  the  toes  of  our  stockings.  We  hurriedly  removed  them,  and 
every  stocking  had  a  mouse !  That  is,  all  but  two.  Those  two  belonged 
to  Claus.  Of  course  we  suspected  him.  How  could  we  help  it?  We 
asked  him,  and  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  surprise  us  with  a  present.  He 
surely  succeeded.  He  had  been  saving  the  mice  for  weeks,  until  he  had 
enough.  Then,  every  year  after  that,  we  had  presents  in  our  stockings. 
But  they  were  pleasanter  surprises  after  that,  you  may  be  sure. 

There  was  a  neighbor  who  had  a  cherry-tree,  very  rare,  then.  He 
had  surrounded  it  by  fir  trees,  or  Christmas  trees,  as  they  are  now  called. 
One  day,  when  the  cherries  were  ripe,  Claus  was  so  tempted  by  their 
juicy  redness,  that  he  ate  quite  a  few  of  them.  In  fact,  he  ate  nearly  all 
of  them.  After  he  had  finished,  he  was  overcome  with  remorse — and  a 
stomach-ache.     Then  he  had  a  brilliant  idea.     He  went  home,  got  all  of 


my  toys  I  cared  the  most  for,  and  a  few  of  his  that  he  didn't  care  for,  and 
decorated  the  fir  trees  with  them  and  flowers.  When  the  owner  of  the 
cherry-tree  came  to  see  how  his  tree  was,  he  saw  first  the  presents  on  the 
firs.  He  was  immediately  suspicious,  and  looked  at  once  at  his  cherry- 
tree.  The  cherries  were  all  gone.  He  saw  through  the  plan  at  once, 
which  was  quite  unusual  in  those  parts.  He  was  a  stingy  old  farmer, 
however,  and  kept  the  toys,  much  to  my  regret,  and  also  demanded  money 
for  the  lost  cherries. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  events  in  Claus'  young  life, 
and  I  haven't  time  to  tell  much  more.  But  I  will  tell  you  why  and  how 
he  started  the  Christmas  fad. 

When  he  was  twenty-one,  he  fell  heir  to  a  very  rich  uncle,  richer 
than  the  Honorable  Benjamin  Gump.  As  you  now  know,  my  brother 
had  always  wanted  to  give  presents  to  everybody,  and  saw  to  it  that  no 
one  was  omitted.  So,  when  he  had  all  this  money,  he  started  work,  hir- 
ing lots  of  people  to  help  him,  and,  after  working  all  year,  he  had  enough 
presents  for  everybody.  He  chose  the  25th  of  December  as  the  day  for 
distributing  the  presents,  because  it  was  the  day  after  his  birthday,  and  he 
could  conveniently  give  away  any  birthday  presents  he  didn't  care  for. 
At  first  he  just  left  the  presents  inside  the  doors.  After  that  he  discovered 
that  it  would  be  more  fun  to  go  down  the  chimneys.  Then  he  thought  it 
would  be  pretty  to  have  fir  trees,  and  decorate  them,  and  put  some  of  the 
smaller  presents  on  them.  He  suggested  it  to  a  few  people,  and  they 
spread  the  idea,  and  soon  nearly  everyone  was  doing  it.  Then  he  re- 
membered our  custom  of  filling  stockings,  and  soon  everybody  was  hang- 
ing up  stockings  to  be  filled. 

I  have  told  of  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  his  early  career,  and  what 
they  led  to.  I  shall  simply  add  that  he  is  the  most  prominent,  and  most 
loved  person  that  I  know  of.  We  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  be  so  pop- 
ular. But  sometimes  he  hears  people,  and  sometimes  even  children,  say 
that  they  do  not  believe  in  Santa  Claus.  This  hurts  him  terribly,  and  I 
wish  that  you  wouldn't  do  it  after  this. 

— HELEN  J.  HARDING. 
 o  

A  Christmas  Surprise 


HE  wind  was  howling  outside.  Jack  and  Bob  were  still  up  as 
it  was  not  time  for  Santa  Claus  to  come  yet.  As  you  have 
guessed,  it  was  Christmas  Eve. 


Jack  was  a  small  boy  about  seven  years  of  age,  while  Bob  was  about 
eleven. 

"Time  for  bed  now,  boys,"  said  their  mother. 


Jack  and  Bob  jumped  and  ran  to  their  rooms  to  get  a  stocking 
apiece.  Then  they  came  downstairs  again  to  hang  them  up  on  the  man- 
tle by  the  chimney.  After  making  sure  that  the  stockings  were  very  se- 
cure so  that  Santa  Claus  could  fill  them  full,  they  ran  off  to  bed.  Jack 
and  Bob  did  not  go  to  sleep  quickly,  because  they  were  trying  hard  to 
hear  Santa  Claus.  After  awhile,  Jack  fell  off  to  sleep,  but  Bob  didn't 
follow  until  one  hour  later. 

The  next  morning  Bob  woke  up  first.  At  first  Bob  didn't  know 
what  day  it  was.  Then,  as  if  a  bullet  struck  him,  he  remembered.  He 
went  very  stealthily  down  the  hall  to  where  the  tree  usually  stood. 
\X  hen  he  looked  around  the  corner  there  was  no  tree.  Oh!  how  disap- 
pointed he  was.  He  was  sure  he  had  heard  his  mother  and  father  talk- 
ing about  Christmas  secretly. 

He  ran  back  upstairs  calling,  "Jack!  Jack!  Come  quick.  We 
have  no  tree." 

Jack  was  up  in  a  minute  and  went  down  to  look  for  himself.  He 
could  not  find  a  tree,  either. 

After  breakfast  the  boys  went  outdoors  to  play  because  Daddy  had 
told  them  that  Santa  Claus  must  have  been  snowed  in  and  couldn't  come. 
They  had  been  playing  only  a  short  time  when  Bob  discovered  a  couple 
of  pieces  of  boards  under  the  snow. 

He  began  to  dig  strenuously  and  then  shouted,  "Oh,  Jack,  come 
here  and  see  the  new  sleds!" 

Jack  went  over  to  see  them  and  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  two 
new  sleds.  Two  pairs  of  sharp  eyes  were  watching  from  a  little  window. 
It  was  mother  and  father  watching.  The  boys  were  so  happy  they  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  As  they  were  taking  their  sleds  in  to  tell  mother  and 
father  what  they  had  found,  Bob  stumbled  over  a  stump  in  the  snow.  He 
started  to  lift  it  up  to  throw  it  out  of  his  way  when  he  found  it  was  a  large 
balsam  or  evergreen  tree. 

"Our  Christmas  tree!"  shouted  Bob,  for  joy. 

"Where?"  queried  Jack,  who  was  nearly  up  to  the  house. 

"Here,"  shouted  Bob.     "Come  and  help  me  bring  it  in." 

The  two  boys  tugged  and  tugged  away  until  they  finally  got  the 
tree  in  the  house.  Mother  and  father  were  waiting  to  help  them  decorate 
the  tree.  After  the  tree  was  decorated,  Jack  saw  some  packages  under- 
neath the  lounge,  Victrola  and  various  other  nooks  and  corners.  Of 
course  these  were  presents  for  Jack  and  Bob.  Jack  had  received  a  pair 
of  snowshoes,  a  sled,  a  baseball  bat  and  glove,  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  Both  received  about  the  same.  Jack  and  Bob  both  gave  mother 
and  father  some  presents.  The  boys  went  to  bed  that  night  very  happy 
after  an  exciting  day.  — CRAIG  DILL. 


The  Second  Encore 


NTONIO  was  in  a  daze.     Ever  since  June  of  the  previous  year, 
when  he  had  first  heard  of  the  wonderful  offer,  he  had  been 
working  for  it  and  now  to  think  that  he  had  won  it — it  was  be- 
yond belief. 

Antonio  was  an  Italian  boy.  When  he  was  two  years  old,  his  par- 
ents, with  the  young  child,  had  left  their  Italian  home  for  the  distant 
shores  of  America.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  here  Antonio's  parents 
died,  and,  as  no  relatives  or  friend  located  the  child,  he  was  placed  in  an 
orphan  asylum. 

This  prize  that  Antonio  had  won  had  been  offered  by  the  wealthy 
Mr.  Blackmoore,  who  was  very  much  interested  in  vocal  culture.  He 
had  offered  vocal  lessons  to  the  child  with  the  most  promising  voice  in  the 
Home,  and  Antonio  had  been  found  to  possess  a  very  fine  voice  for  a  boy 
of  only  ten  years  of  age. 

After  six  years  longer  in  the  orphan  asylum,  under  the  careful  in- 
struction of  Signor  Emanuel  Verdi,  in  the  art  of  singing,  Antonio  left  the 
orphan  asylum  to  work  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

"Let  me  help  you  along  for  a  few  years  longer,"  Mr.  Blackmoore 
had  said. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Blackmoore,"  replied  Antonio.  "You  have 
done  so  much  for  me  already  that  I  cannot  hope  to  repay  you;  so  now, 
I  wish  to  try  to  win  fame  alone." 

For  four  years  Antonio  worked,  ever  climbing  higher  toward  his 
success,  until  finally  he  was  billed  to  sing  the  leading  part  in  grand  opera. 

The  great  night  arrived  and  Antonio  was  sublimely  happy  except 
for  one  little  cloud  on  the  horizon.  Mr.  Blackmoore  would  not  be  there 
to  hear  him  sing,  as  he  had  unavoidably  left  the  preceding  week  for  an 
indefinite  stay  in  Europe. 

The  opera  came  to  its  climax,  carrying  Antonio  with  it  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  success.  Even  the  severest  critics  had  to  admit  that  no  such 
voice  had  been  heard  for  years.  But,  alas !  All  this  was  too  much  for 
the  overworked  Antonio,  and  the  next  day  after  his  great  success,  some- 
thing snapped  and  he  forgot — forgot  everything  of  his  former  life. 

Years  passed  and  the  once  famous  star  was  forgotten  by  the  fickle 
public.  After  his  breakdown,  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
No  one  stopped  to  think  that  the  apparently  crazy  man,  who  roamed  the 
streets,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  sing  snatches  from  the  operas,  was 
the  former  star.     His  disposition  was  to  rove. 


Mr.  Blackmoore  had  just  returned  from  his  stay  in  Europe.  His 
chief  reason  for  coming  home  was  to  look  for  the  lost  star. 

One  day,  as  Mr.  Blackmoore  was  walking  through  the  city,  and,  of 
course,  thinking  of  Antonio,  he  suddenly  heard  to  his  right  a  voice  sing- 
ing. He  started!  How  much  that  sounded  like  the  voice  he  searched 
so  vainly  for!  Turning,  he  looked  carefully  at  the  face.  There  stood 
Antonio ! 

That  evening  at  the  opera  it  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Blackmoore  had  a 
guest.  This  opera  happened  to  be  the  very  one  in  which  Antonio  had 
sung  years  before.  At  the  climax  of  the  opera,  Mr.  Blackmoore  glanced 
at  Antonio  to  see  how  he  was  enjoying  it.  To  his  surprise,  Antonio  was 
tensely  gripping  the  arms  of  the  seat;  but  suddenly,  while  Mr.  Black- 
moore watched  him,  he  relaxed  and  fell  back  into  the  chair  with  a  groan. 


The  door  opened  and  the  doctor  entered  the  waiting  room.  Mr. 
Blackmoore  started  from  his  chair.     "How  is  he?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"Feeling  much  better,"  replied  the  doctor,  "and  he  has  asked  to  see 

you." 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Blackmoore  was  still  in  Antonio's  room. 

"Mr.  Blackmoore,"  Antonio  was  saying,  "as  I  said  once  before,  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  you  for  your  great  kindness  to 
me,  and  now  I  have  even  more  cause  to  believe  it.  The  doctor  says  that 
it  is  due  to  the  opera  that  I  owe  my  recovery  of  memory." 

And  as  Antonio  said,  after  he  had  again  gained  fame  in  the  opera, 
"To  Mr.  Blackmoore  I  owe  both  my  first  and  my  second  encore." 

— EDWARD  A  ADAMS. 

 O  

Cloud  Vision 

I  was  lying  upon  my  back, 
When  I  suddenly  became  aware, 
That  a  herd  of  sheep  floated  above  me, 
In  that  sky  blue  air. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  in  amazement, 
And  gazed  upon  the  white  sheep, 
And  as  I  gazed,  I  could  imagine 
The  tiny  white  lambs  bleat. 

— LOUISE  LORENZ. 


The  Picture  for  the  Contest 


OOROTHY  RUTLEDGE  sat  at  her  neat  little  desk  hurriedly  sketching 
her  baby  sister,  Jean,  who  was  on  the  floor  playing  with  her 
blocks.     It  was  Jean's  bedtime  but,  unlike  many  big  sisters, 
Dorothy  loved  to  put  Jean  to  bed. 

When  the  sketch  was  completed,  Dorothy  shut  her  desk  with  a  bang 
and  jumped  up. 

"Come  on,  Jean;  let's  go  to  bed." 

"Me  wants  to  build  one  more  house,"  replied  Jean.  Will  'ou  help 
me,  Dorsy?"  So  Dorothy  sat  down  beside  her  sister  and  built  a  house 
of  blocks,  which  Jean  thought  very  wonderful. 

"There,  will  that  do?"  she  laughingly  asked  as  she  finished. 

Jean  nodded  her  head  and  suggested,  "Let's  go  to  bed  now,  Dorsy," 
so  Dorothy  carried  her  off  to  bed. 

Dorothy's  ambition  was  to  become  an  artist,  and  her  art  teacher  said 
she  could  draw  unusually  well.  In  the  drawing  class  next  day,  the 
teacher  announced  a  contest  which  greatly  interested  Dorothy.  A  prize 
of  ten  dollars  was  offered  to  the  person  submitting  the  best  drawing.  No 
particular  subject  was  designated. 

Dorothy  decided  to  draw  a  rose,  and  after  hunting  for  quite  a  while 
in  her  garden,  found  a  beautiful  one  to  use  as  a  model.  She  could  not 
finish  the  sketch  that  afternoon,  and  as  she  had  to  attend  a  Camp  Fire 
meeting  the  next  day,  it  was  two  days  later  before  she  could  continue. 
As  the  rose  was  wilting,  it  was  necessary  to  complete  her  drawing  that 
day. 

"Dorothy,  dear,  can  you  take  care  of  Jean  this  afternoon?"  her 
mother  requested,  as  she  entered  the  room.     "I  must  go  out." 

"Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to  take  care  of  her.  I  must  finish  this  drawing 
to-night  but  she  can  play  here  and  not  disturb  me,"  replied  Dorothy. 

So  Dorothy  went  on  with  her  work,  and  Jean  played  happily  on  the 
floor.    When  at  last  the  picture  was  finished,  she  showed  it  to  Jean. 

"Oh,  pitty  wose.     Me  want  it,"  cried  Jean,  clapping  her  hands. 

"No,  you  must  not  take  it,  Jeanie,"  replied  Dorothy.  After  put- 
ting the  drawing  carefully  away  in  her  desk,  she  went  downstairs,  taking 
Jean  with  her  because  she  was  afraid  Jean  might  harm  the  picture. 

As  Dorothy  was  setting  the  table,  she  suddenly  missed  her  little  sis- 
ter, and  hurrying  to  her  room,  found  the  baby  sitting  on  the  floor  with  the 
picture  in  her  lap.  It  was  already  torn,  and  as  Dorothy  was  about  to  cry 
out,  Jean  threw  it  into  the  fire  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  you  was  such  a  pitty 
wose,  but  when  you  got  tored,  you  was  no  good." 

"Oh,  you  naughty,  naughty  girl,"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  attempting 
to  keep  from  crying. 


"Me  just  cut  out  pitty  wose,  but  it  tored,"  explained  Jean.  "Is  me 
naughty,  Dorsy?" 

"Yes,"  cried  Dorothy,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  bed,  she  buried 
her  face  in  the  pillows. 

Mrs.  Rutledge  soon  returned,  and  after  scolding  Jean,  comforted 
Dorothy. 

"Jean  didn't  understand  that  your  picture  was  important  because 
you  often  draw  flowers  for  her  to  cut  out.  But  I  don't  think  she  has  done 
much  harm." 

"But,  mother,"  Dorothy  interrupted,  "that  was  the  best  rose  I  have 
ever  drawn,  and  the  contest  closes  to-morrow." 

Her  mother  continued,  "Don't  you  think  the  sketch  you  made  of 
Jean  playing  with  her  blocks  would  be  better  than  the  rose?  You  could 
fix  it  up  a  little." 

Dorothy  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck.  "Why  didn't 
I  think  of  that  before!" 

"Run  in  now  and  tell  Jean  that  it  is  all  right,  because  she  is  very 
sorry,"  suggested  Mrs.  Rutledge;  and  Dorothy  hurried  off  to  find  her 
sister. 

"Jeanie,"  Dorothy  began,  "I  am  so  sorry  that  I  spoke  to  you  the 
way  I  did." 

"Is  I  a  good  girl  now,  Dorsy?"  asked  Jean. 

"Yes,  the  very  best  baby  sister  in  the  whole  wide  world,"  replied 
Dorothy.   

On  the  day  that  the  winner  of  the  contest  was  to  be  announced, 
Dorothy  awoke  early  and  could  not  go  to  sleep  again.  So  she  dressed 
and  waited  impatiently  for  school  to  begin.  Drawing  was  the  last  sub- 
ject before  lunch,  and  it  was  a  very  impatient  Dorothy  that  attended 
classes  that  morning. 

At  last  drawing  time  came,  and  the  whole  room  was  quivering  with 
excitement.    The  teacher  arose  and  looked  at  the  waiting  class. 

"It  was  a  rather  close  contest,"  she  began,  "but  the  judges  finally 
decided  that  Dorothy  Rutledge  should  get  the  prize  of  ten  dollars." 

Dorothy  walked  forward  and  received  her  prize,  and  the  whole 
class  congratulated  her.  If  anyone  was  a  little  jealous,  no  one  found  it 
out. 

Dorothy  hurried  home  with  her  precious  ten  dollars.  Oh,  how  well 
it  all  had  turned  out! 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  called,  as  she  raced  into  the  house,  "I  won  the 
prize.  Isn't  that  wonderful?"  Then  turning  to  Jean,  she  said,  "Jeanie, 
I  think  part  of  the  money  belongs  to  you.    Would  you  like  one  dollar?" 

"How  many  ice-teem  tones  would  'at  buy?"  asked  Jean. 

"Twenty,"  replied  Dorothy,  hugging  her  little  sister. 

"Oh,  doody,"  was  Jean's  reply.  — MARJORIE  MORRIS. 


A  Fairy  Song 


Hush  !  we're  in  the  land  of  Nod; 

Step  lightly,  this  is  fairy  sod. 
We'  re  in  the  land  of  sprite  and  fay; 

This  is  the  land  of  bed-time  lay. 

Behold  the  pink  swan  on  the  stream : 

See  the  candy  castle  gleam ! 
The  fairy  queen  within  it  dwells, 

(Beauteous  caster  of  magic  spells). 

Sounds  of  joyous  laughter  float 
From  each  fairy's  silvery  throat, 

And  tiny  fays,  with  lightsome  grace, 
Dance  on  a  daisy-covered  space. 

It  is  a  fair  and  happy  scene, 

Backed  by  fragrant  fields  of  green, 

As  through  a  purple  mystic  haze, 
See  the  queen  her  scepter  raise. 

Then,  clear  and  soft,  the  fairy  gong 
Rings  to  announce  the  sunset  song. 

With  rhythm  sweet  beyond  compare 
They  sing  their  song  in  the  sunset  fair. 

Among  the  trees  light-footed  fays, 
Humming  softly,  wend  their  ways, 

To  where  the  mortal  children  sleep 
And  on  their  dreams  a  vigil  keep. 

Their  sleep  is  filled  through  all  the  night 
By  such  fair  dreams  of  lightsome  sprite 

That  they  long  to  dream  forevermore, 
These  charming  tales  of  fairy  lore. 

When  the  light  of  dawning  tints  the  sky, 
The  fai  nes  spread  their  wings  and  fly 

Back  to  their  own  perfumed  glades 
To  sleep  the  day  in  its  cooling  shades. 


— ELIZABETH  LOUNIBOS. 


My  Friend,  Blinky 

ONE  MORNING  as  I  gazed  at  the  range  of  mountains  which  tow- 
ered high  above  the  drowsy  little  village  of  Villa  Grande,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  instead  of  going  sailing  in  the  "Dolphin," 
as  I  called  my  boat,  I  would  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  per- 
haps I  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  which  the  river 
emptied. 

After  making  a  hasty  preparation,  I  set  out  on  my  journey.  Often 
I  was  forced  to  crawl  up  the  steep  slope  on  account  of  the  dense  under- 
growth which  made  my  journey  difficult.  At  last  I  reached  the  summit 
where  I  found  a  faint  trail.  I  followed  the  trail  until  I  reached  a  tiny 
spring.  While  I  rested  here,  I  amused  myself  by  watching  a  squirrel 
climbing  through  the  branches  of  a  large  redwood  tree  chattering  all  the 
while.  Later  a  small  bird  took  a  bath  in  the  spring  and  then  flew  back 
to  its  perch  and  preened  its  feathers. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  continue  on  my  way,  I  heard  a  faint  hoot  in 
the  distance.  I  followed  in  the  direction  of  the  hoot.  As  I  was  passing 
a  large  tree,  I  heard  the  cry  once  more.  When  I  examined  the  tree,  I 
discovered  that  there  was  a  large  hole  in  its  trunk.  This  aroused  my 
curiosity  so,  with  some  difficulty,  I  climbed  to  the  mysterious  hole.  I 
thrust  my  hand  down  the  hollow  and  I  felt  some  downy  creature.  When 
I  drew  it  out,  I  nearly  fell  out  of  the  tree  for  I  found  that  it  was  a  baby 
owl.  When  I  examined  the  nest  I  found  that  there  were  no  other  occu- 
pants, so  I  lowered  myself  to  the  ground.  With  great  haste  I  went  down 
the  mountain  side,  carrying  my  new  friend  in  my  cap.  At  last  I  reached 
our  cabin  and  I  started  to  dig  worms  for  Professor  Blinky,  as  I  called 
him,  for  he  looked  very  wise  and  he  kept  blinking  his  eyes  all  the  time. 
As  for  his  appetite,  I  thought  that  he  would  never  satisfy  it,  but  at  last  he 
had  his  fill,  and  I  took  him  to  my  room  where  I  made  a  nest  for  him  for 
he  was  unable  to  fly.  A  few  days  later  he  learned  to  fly,  but,  even  when 
he  grew  older,  he  always  returned  to  his  roost  in  the  large  redwood  tree  in 
front  of  the  cabin. 

One  of  Bhnky's  favorite  tricks  was  to  perch  on  our  neighbor's  win- 
dowsill  when  they  were  asleep  and  send  forth  his  weird  hoot.  This  per- 
formance nearly  scared  them  out  of  their  wits  and  thus  caused  them  to 
complain  constantly  about  my  pet.  Professor  Blinky  would  come  to  me 
in  the  evening  when  I  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  would  perch  on  my  shoul- 
der. He  would  even  permit  me  to  place  a  cocked  hat  and  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles on  his  head.    This  gave  my  feathered  friend  an  odd  oppearance. 

From  the  accounts  I  hear,  I  have  learned  that  the  professor  has  a 
mate  now,  and  that  his  residence  is  where  I  found  him  on  my  eventful 
hike.  — JAMES  GALLAGHER. 


A  F  riend  in  Need 


ONE  Christmas  Eve  many,  many  years  ago,  the  Duke  of  Kent  was 
giving  a  Christmas  feast  to  the  occupants  of  his  castle.  At  one 
end  of  the  long  hall  the  Yule  log  was  merrily  crackling  on  the 
hearth,  while  at  the  other  was  a  long  table,  heavily  laden  with  Christmas 
goodies.  Gathered  around  the  fireplace  were  the  friends  and  servants 
and  in  their  midst  was  John,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  He 
was  a  lad  of  about  eighteen  years,  full  of  spirit  and  energy,  and  beloved 
by  all.  John  was  telling  the  interested  people  about  his  travels  in  France 
and  Italy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  cheerful  scene  appeared  a  page  who  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  who  had  come  to  take  an  oath  before  they  were 
exiled  to  the  new  world,  for  at  that  time  the  laws  were  very  severe.  This 
broke  up  the  festivities  for  a  time  and  the  Duke  and  John  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  receiving  the  oaths.  All  went  on  smoothly  until  John  hap- 
pened to  notice  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  seemed  very  different  from  the 
others.  He  looked  gentle,  while  most  of  the  others  had  something  harsh 
and  resentful  about  them.  Something  in  this  face  seemed  to  open  up  the 
pages  of  memory,  and  as  the  boy  came  up  to  them  John  said  to  him : 

"By  what  name  art  thou  called?" 

"Nat  Kenworth,  if  it  pleases  you,  sir." 

He  said  those  words  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope. 
Then  John  realized  who  it  was,  for  had  he  not  played  with  him  often  at 
the  castle?  It  was  none  other  than  Nat,  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been 
a  gardener  at  the  castle. 

As  Nat  was  the  last  of  the  prisoners,  John  motioned  to  the  guards  to 
take  him  away ;  and  then  turning  to  his  father,  he  asked  him  to  come  out- 
side a  moment  with  him.  As  the  Duke  turned  to  come  with  his  son,  he 
noticed  a  new  look  in  the  latter's  eyes,  something  finer  than  he  had  ever 
seen  there  before.  The  Duke  was  a  wonderful  old  man,  whose  only  sor- 
row was  that  his  son,  rather  than  using  his  vigor  and  energy  for  something 
worth  while,  had  used  them  only  for  sports. 

When  they  had  left  the  hall,  John  begged  for  Nat's  release.  His 
father  then  told  how  many  persons  had  doubted  the  supposed  dishonesty 
of  Nat,  but  as  the  man  who  was  accusing  him  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful men  of  the  town,  none  of  the  barristers  dared  to  speak  against  him. 
John  was  in  despair,  for  he  had  felt  that  he  ought  to  repay  Nat  for  the 
many  happy  hours  he  had  given  him.  Finally  the  father,  seeing  the 
grief  of  his  son  and  realizing  the  fine  things  it  was  bringing  out  in  him, 
presented  to  him  the  plan  that  if  he  would  review  his  study  of  law  until 
he  could  plead  the  case,  that  he  would  give  Nat  another  trial.  John, 


without  any  hesitation,  accepted  the  plan,  and  for  many  long  months  he 
studied  with  his  tutor  in  the  castle. 

Finally,  the  case  was  retried  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  John 
won,  for  at  last  he  had  put  all  his  energy  and  vigor  into  one  thing.  You 
may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  later  this  same  John  of  Kent  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  men  at  court  and  that  this  friendship  was  the 
foundation  of  all  his  future  success. 

 LIDA  SCHNEIDER. 

 O  

The  Frisky  Raindrops 

^^>^HE  SCHOOL  in  the  clouds  was  always  a  most  delightful  place  to 
■  |  go,  but  especially  when  the  teacher  let  the  little  raindrops  go  for 
^^^X  a  ride.  The  teacher,  whose  name  was  Miss  Loud,  was  a 
daughter  of  old  man  Thunder,  so  when  she  got  angry  at  the  raindrops 
she  would  stamp  her  feet  and  clasp  her  hands;  then  there  would  be  a 
thunder  storm. 

One  bright  sunny  day  the  little  raindrops  asked  their  teacher  if  they 
might  go  for  a  ride. 

"We  have  no  carriage,"  she  replied,  "and  without  it  we  cannot  go 
for  an  outing." 

"Oh,  if  that  is  all  we  need,"  cried  Skippy,  a  mischievous  little  rain- 
drop, "I  can  get  it  in  a  jiffy." 

Off  he  ran  and  soon  came  back  with  a  golden-lined  cloud  for  a  car- 
riage and  a  gentle  little  breeze  for  a  horse. 

"All  climb  in,"  he  called,  "and  we'll  be  off." 

"I  don't  think  I'll  go,"  said  Miss  Loud,  "but  you  may  go  if  you 
promise  not  to  drive  too  fast." 

"We  promise,  we  promise!"  cried  the  raindrops  as  they  waved  good- 
bye to  her  from  the  carriage,  which  was  greatly  overloaded. 

"Let's  pay  Mrs.  Sun  a  visit,"  suggested  Skippy,  who  was  driving. 

"Yes,  let's,"  agreed  the  others,  "but  don't  get  too  near  her,  for  she 
likes  fat  little  raindrops  to  eat."  v 

They  drove  for  many  miles,  but  oh,  there  were  so  many  little  drops 
that  at  last  the  carriage  broke  and,  tumbling  one  after  the  other,  those 
frightened  little  folk  fell  to  earth.  They  slipped  in  and  out  on  grass, 
leaves,  and  moss,  so  that  soon  the  flowers  of  all  kinds  opened  their  buds 
to  find  out  what  was  happening.  The  lost  raindrops  wandered  on  and 
on  until  one  day,  when  she  was  not  hungry,  Mrs.  Sun  took  pity  on  them 
and  picked  the  raindrops  up  in  her  slender  fingers,  and  carried  them  safely 
home.  FRANCIS  HUSSEY. 


Who  Is  Santa,  Really? 

When  we,  at  darling  mother's  knee, 
First  ask,  "Oh,  who  can  Santa  be?" 
We're  told  that  he's  a  Christmas  sprite 
Who  brings  us  presents  in  the  night. 

When  we  have  grown  as  old  as  six, 
Thoughts  in  our  heads  begin  to  mix. 
We  wonder  where  the  elf  can  dwell 
Who  o'er  us  casts  his  magic  spell. 

When  we  grow  up,  much  later  still, 
His  power  we  scorn  as  something  nil, 
His  magic,  a  departed  glory, 
His  reindeer  pack,  a  fib,  a  story. 

But  when  we've  reached  to  man's  estate, 

We  know  he  is  both  real  and  great. 

He  is  the  spirit  of  generous  giving, 

Who  makes  our  humdrum  lives  worth  living. 

 THOMAS  FARMER. 

 O  

The  Amateur  Birdman 

GOME  ON,  Jerry,  lean  into  it;  you've  rested  long  enough,"  said 
Bill.  "I  know  this  ground's  hard,  but  you  ain't  going  to  get  no 
place  just  restin'." 
At  that,  Jerry  pricked  up  his  ears,  gave  one  swift  glance  back  of 
him  and  with  a  burst  of  energy  altogether  new,  tore  the  reins  from  the 
hands  of  his  master  and  the  traces  from  the  half-buried  plow  and  raced 
for  the  barn.  Just  then  a  large  aeroplane  bumped  along  on  the  rough 
field  and  came  to  a  stop  not  far  from  where  Bill  stood. 

"I'm  out  of  gas,"  said  the  aviator,  approaching  the  farmer  lad. 
"Where  is  the  nearest  supply?" 

"Well,"  drawled  Bill,  "there's  a  feller  about  ten  miles  down  the 
road,  but  I  calculate  as  to  how  he  sells  that  stuff  thinned  out  with  water, 
and  I  reckon  it  wouldn't  get  you  very  far  in  the  kind  of  a  buggy  you're 
riding," 

"Haven't  you  got  any  gas  in  that  tin  can  of  yours?"  said  the  aviator, 
pointing  towards  Bill's  almost  new  Ford,  the  pride  of  his  heart. 

"Well,  yes;  but  I  got  some  business  in  town  to-morrow  and  I've  just 
enough  gas  to  get  me  there." 


"Can't  you  do  it  today?"  asked  the  aviator. 

"It's  too  late.'' 

"How  much  gas  have  you?'' 

"Oh,  I  calculate  six  gallons." 

"How  far  is  the  town?" 

"About  twenty  miles,"  said  Bill. 

"Is  there  a  flat  smooth  place  where  one  could  land?" 

"Not  no  flatter  but  some  smoother  than  this  here  place  you  picked 

out." 

"Oh,  well,  then,  we'll  take  the  gas  out  of  your  Ford  and  put  it  in 
my  machine  and  I'll  take  you  in.  You'll  get  a  kick  out  of  riding  in  my 
aeroplane.  You  can  tell  all  of  the  people  about  it  and  you'll  be  the  most 
talked-of  fellow  around  here." 

Bill,  who  generally  consented  to  almost  any  suggestion,  transferred 
the  gas  from  his  Ford,  donned  his  new  clothes,  and  took  the  seat  assigned 
to  him  in  front  of  the  aviator. 

They  had  gone  about  ten  miles  and  were  about  five  thousand  feet 
high  when  the  aviator  yelled  to  Bill,  "The  controls  are  jammed!  Get  out 
your  parachute  and  strap  the  belt  around  your  waist  and  jump.  It  is  in 
the  pocket  on  the  right  side  of  the  car." 

The  aviator  jumped,  but  Bill  looked  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  controls.  He  found  that  his  lunch  bucket  had  become  wedged 
between  the  side  of  the  car  and  one  of  the  levers. 

Carefully  removing  the  battered  bucket  to  save  the  lunch  that  was 
prepared  to  appease  his  ravenous  appetite,  and  without  any  more  apparent 
excitement  than  were  he  handling  his  old  plow,  the  farmer  boy  tested  each 
lever  to  feel  the  way  the  plane  responded ;  then,  gracefully  as  an  eagle 
hunting  its  prey,  he  circled  around  over  the  field,  lower  and  lower  until 
he  could  see  the  form  of  his  new-found  friend  standing  by  his  crumpled 
parachute. 

Choosing  the  nearest  safe  place,  Bill  swung  the  plane  around  against 
a  rather  stiff  breeze  and  made  a  bumpy  but  safe  landing  not  fifty  feet 
away  from  the  form  he  had  sighted. 

"Ain't  we  better  be  pushin'  on  toward  town?"  suggested  Bill  to  the 
aviator  who  stood  speechless. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  get  here?"  the  aviator  finally  asked. 

"I  reckon  not  as  quick  as  you  did.  I  always  was  kind  of  slow,  or 
so  the  folks  allows,"  was  the  droll  reply. 

"No  man  could  possibly  land  where  you  did  without  knowing  all 
about  the  job.    Where  did  you  learn  to  handle  a  ship?" 

"Oh,  I  learned  that  much  from  them  French,  but  I  never  could  learn 
nothin'  about  their  parley-vous." 


"Why  didn't  you  say  so?"  said  the  wilted  aviator. 
"I  dunno,"  said  Bill.     "We  fellers  never  say  nothin'  about  them 
things.    Come,  let's  be  goin';  I've  got  to  get  home  in  time  for  supper. 

— BILL  SUYDAM. 

 O  

Butter 

UTTER  was  a  goat.  Among  all  Monsieur  Le  Blanc's  goats  none 
was  as  much  of  a  king  and  leader  as  old  Butter.  Besides  this, 
Butter  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  Enrico,  the  Italian  goat-boy. 
Every  morning  Enrico  would  come  for  the  goats,  and  every  morning 
Butter  would  rush  about,  butting  at  everything  in  sight.  After  many 
weary  days  of  this  trouble,  Enrico  decided  it  must  stop,  so  one  morning 
as  he  was  taking  the  goats  from  the  stable  to  a  higher  Alpine  meadow, 
Enrico  made  a  grim  resolution.  Such  black  hatred  was  in  the  boy  s 
heart  that  he  could  imagine  no  fate  too  cruel  for  the  goat.  This  is  what 
he  would  do:  When  the  flock  had  reached  a  certain  precipitous  cliff, 
he  would  give  Butter  a  little  push  over  the  edge.  Then  he  would  be  rid 
of  him  forever. 

This  thought  so  pleased  Enrico  that  he  bounded  over  the  rough 
rocky  masses  as  if  he  himself  were  a  goat.  Thus  they  came  to  the  cliff 
which  Enrico  had  chosen  as  a  good  place  to  send  Butter  down.  With 
his  strong,  brown  arms  Enrico  thrust  Butter  in  front  of  him,  and  when  he 
reached  the  fatal  spot,  the  astounded  goat  was  sent  flying  into  the  valley 
below.  With  a  slight  pang  of  shame  Enrico  peered  over  to  see  what  had 
become  of  his  ancient  enemy,  and  to  his  astonishment  perceived  a  fright- 
ened goat  struggling  frantically  among  the  branches  of  a  tree  in  which  he 
had  miraculously  landed.  Enrico  gave  a  long  whistle  of  surprise,  and 
exclaimed  angrily,  "Now  what  will  become  of  me?"  During  the  day 
Enrico  had  some  very  serious  thoughts  on  this  same  subject,  for  what 
could  he  say  to  Monsieur  Le  Blanc  when  he  got  home?  Butter  would 
be  missing,  and  how  could  he  account  for  it? 

When  Enrico  went  down  to  the  valley  that  night  he  was  trembling 
in  his  shoes,  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  stable  who  should  meet  him  but  old 
Butter,  safe  and  sound,  and  as  wicked  as  ever!  Enrico  gave  a  gasp  of 
relief  and  astonishment,  while  Butter  eyed  the  boy  maliciously  as  if  he 
wanted  to  say,  "You  didn't  get  rid  of  me  after  all!  Now  you  shall  see 
what  I  can  really  do  to  torment  you.     I  didn't  half  try  before!" 


— ELIZABETH  FOOTE. 


Eliza  Jane's  Adventure 


eLIZA  JANE  had  always  longed  for  adventure!  She  was  an 
imaginative  girl  of  ten  years,  rather  small  and  slender,  with  long, 
light,  curly  hair,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  dimpled  rosy  cheeks. 
She  lived  in  the  country  in  a  small  white  house  with  green  shutters,  sur- 
rounded by  stately  trees. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day,  the  kind  that  makes  you  drowsy  and 
sleepy.  Eliza  Jane  was  seeking  the  cool  grass  under  the  big  oak  tree  s 
broad  green  branches.  As  she  was  looking  at  the  sweet  summer  flowers 
and  listening  to  the  warble  of  birds,  she  saw  a  brown  chipmunk  stop  near 
her  to  eat  a  nut.  She  watched  it  intently  for  a  long  time.  Finally  it 
stopped  eating  to  look  up  at  her  and  wink  one  big  brown  eye,  then  scamper 
on.  "Wait  a  minute!  I'm  going  too!"  cried  Eliza  Jane,  jumping  up 
and  racing  off  through  the  tall  trees  after  it.  Farther  and  farther  they 
ran  into  the  dense  forest,  until  the  chipmunk  scurried  up  a  tree  and  van- 
ished into  a  hole.  Eliza  Jane  stopped,  looked  about  her,  and  found  to 
her  dismay  that  she  did  not  know  where  she  was ! 

Through  the  thick  trees  Eliza  Jane  wandered,  trying  to  find  some 
outlet  to  the  forest,  but  she  only  became  more  bewildered.  As  she  re- 
membered the  story  she  had  read  of  the  lost  babes  in  the  woods,  she  sat 
down  against  a  tree  and  began  to  cry.  Feeling  something  cold  and  soft 
against  her  cheek,  she  forgot  her  plight  for  a  moment  to  see  what  it  was. 
Discovering  it  was  moss,  she  started  to  pick  it  off.  This  gave  her  an 
idea!  "Moss  grows  on  the  north  side  of  a  tree,  doesn't  it?"  she  said  to 
herself.  Then  walking  around  the  tree  she  said,  "This  must  be  south, 
and  our  house  is  south  of  the  forest,  so  I'll  start  this  way."  She  started 
in  this  direction,  feeling  less  frightened  and  more  encouraged  when  she 
saw  a  cute  bear  cub.  "You  dear  little  fuzzy  bear!"  she  exclaimed,  pick- 
ing it  up.  "Won't  you  play  with  me  awhile?"  They  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  wonderful  romp  when  she  heard  a  low  growl  and  before  she 
knew  what  had  happened  a  huge  brown  bear  was  almost  upon  her. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  dropping  the  cub.  "Go  away,  you  big  old  bear! 
Stop,  I  say.  Stop!"  But  the  bear  growled  even  louder  and  marched 
straight  toward  her,  showing  every  sharp  tooth  in  his  head.  In  an  in- 
stant his  great  brown  paw  was  touching  her  throat,  then — she  awoke, 
and  there  was  her  little  kitty,  "Fuzzy,"  contentedly  purring  and  tickling 
her  chin  with  its  soft  ears! 


— ELEANOR  LATHROP. 


Bob's  Best  Christmas  Gift 


OB  BARTLETT  was  walking  slowly  down  a  busy  Los  Angeles 
street,  where  automobiles  and  street  cars  went  whizzing  noisily 
by.  Horns  tooted,  policemen  blew  their  whistles,  and  throngs 
of  people  either  crowded  along  the  street  or  stopped  to  look  in  the  shop 
windows.    The  stores  were  filled  with  Christmas  shoppers. 

But  Bob  did  not  notice  any  of  these  things,  for  he  had  other 
thoughts.  He  was  wondering  what  he  was  good  for,  anyway.  He 
had  failed  in  school  the  term  before,  and  had  come  back  from  summer 
vacation  worse  than  ever;  and  now  he  was  taking  home  a  note,  saying 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  school  if  he  did  not  study  more  and  behave 
better.  Suddenly  the  old  saying  came  to  him,  "For  what  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul!"  He  might,  he 
thought,  apply  that  to  himself.  He  tried  it.  "For  what  shall  it  profit 
Bob  Bartlett  if  he  has  a  good  time  and  learns  nothing!"  Wasn't  that 
just  about  right?    Yet  had  he  been  having  a  good  time? 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Bob,"  came  a  voice  from  behind  him. 
"Hello,  Joe." 

"Golly,  you  certainly  missed  a  lot  of  fun  by  not  coming  with  us  this 
afternoon." 

"But  my  mother  does  not  like  me  to  go  there." 

"Oh,  go  on!     She'd  never  know  the  difference." 

"Well,  I'm  certainly  glad  I  didn't  go,"  Bob  answered,  hotly. 

Joe,  astonished,  walked  off  to  a  group  of  friends  who  awaited  him 
at  the  corner.  "Something  wrong  with  Bob;  he  turned  me  down  cold," 
said  Joe. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  one  of  the  boys  in  the  group.  "We  should  worry. 
If  Bob  doesn't  want  to  go  with  us,  he  need  not." 


Bob  had  caught  up  to  them  and  he  heard  this  last  remark,  "That's 
just  it,"  said  he,  "I  needn't  and  I'm  not  going  to." 

Bob  sat  before  the  fire  in  the  spacious  library  of  his  home.  Every- 
thing around  him  denoted  wealth  and  luxury.  The  high  walls  were 
hung  with  tapestries  and  pictures  and  there  were  rows  upon  rows  of  fine 
books.  Bob  was  thinking  of  the  note  in  his  pocket.  It  was  addressed 
to  his  father  and  was  from  the  principal  of  his  school.  It  wasn't  the  first 
note  of  this  kind  that  he  had  brought  home.  After  reading  these  notes, 
his  father  usually  gave  him  a  short  reprimand  and  told  him  to  do  better. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  usually  too  busy  with  large  business  affairs  to  pay 
much  attention  to  his  boy.     Bob's  mother  was  different,  but  she  had  been 


ill  for  a  long  time,  and  was  just  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Bob  did  not 
like  to  worry  her  with  his  trouble. 

Bob  picked  up  courage  and  walked  into  his  father's  room  and 
silently  handed  him  the  note.  Mr.  Bartlett  glanced  at  it  and  then  looked 
up.     "Well,  Bob,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"Dad,"  said  Bob,  "I'm  going  to  make  good.  There  are  just  three 
more  weeks  of  school  and  I'm  going  to  work  for  good  marks  every  day." 

Mr.  Bartlett  looked  at  his  son  in  silent  astonishment.  "You'll  not 
do  that,  if  you  go  around  with  the  boys  that  you  are  going  with  now." 

"But  I'm  not  going  with  them  any  more,  Dad.  I'm  going  back  to 
Charley  and  that  gang.  They  are  all  good  in  school  and  they  used  to 
want  me  to  go  with  them." 

Mr.  Bartlett  wondered  how  long  Bob's  good  resolution  would  last. 
He  did  not  know  that  Bob  was  in  dead  earnest. 

The  next  three  weeks  were  most  busy  for  Bob.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  his  work  and  his  improvement  was  remarkable  because  Bob  was 
a  very  bright  boy.  He  had  failed  before  because  he  hadn't  tried  and 
hadn't  even  allowed  himself  to  become  interested  in  study.  After  the 
first  week,  all  his  classmates  and  teachers  were  talking  about  Bob  Bart- 
lett and  what  wonderful  work  he  was  doing. 


Christmas  morning  found  the  Bartlett  family  gathered  in  the  library 
before  the  fire.  The  room  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the  Christmas 
festivities.  A  huge  Christmas  tree  stood  in  one  corner.  The  high  man- 
tel and  walls  were  hung  with  mistletoe  and  holly.  The  family  were 
busy  opening  Christmas  packages.  At  last  Bob  walked  over  to  his 
mother  and  said,  "I  have  one  gift  that  I  have  saved  for  you  and  Dad, 
though  I  guess  it  is  more  a  gift  for  myself.  .  It  is  the  gift  of  success." 

His  face  beamed  with  joy  as  he  proudly  drew  forth  his  report  card 
and  a  note  from  the  principal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  read  the  note,  ad- 
miration gleaming  in  their  eyes. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:— 

"I  congratulate  you  on  having  such  a  fine  son.  He  has  done  splen- 
did work  in  these  last  three  weeks.  Shortly  after  I  sent  the  last  note  to 
you,  he  told  me  that  he  planned  to  make  good,  but  I  did  not  imagine  that 
such  a  change  could  take  place  so  quickly.  He  upholds  the  standards 
of  our  school. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"S.  F.  BYRON,  Principal  Lowell  High  School." 


The  three  remained  silent  until  Mr.  Bartlett  took  Bob's  hand  and 
said,  with  a  queer  choking  sound  in  his  throat,  "Bob,  we're  going  to  have 
some  pretty  good  times  together." 

Mrs.  Bartlett  put  one  arm  around  her  boy  and  said,  "Bob,  dear, 
I'm  sure  that  this  is  the  very  best  Christmas  gift  that  you  could  have  given 
to  US."  — ELIZABETH  PENNELL. 

 o  

An  Exciting  Adventure 

ANY,  many  years  ago  when  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  yet  new 
and  was  called  "the  Frontier  of  the  Wild  West,"  my  grand- 
mother lived  on  a  very  large  farm  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State.  Part  of  the  farm  was  surrounded  by  forests.  In  these  forests 
dwelt  many  wild  animals. 

In  those  days  the  roads  were  very  few  and  neighbors  very  far  apart. 
Life  was  very  lonely  for  those  people  during  the  frontier  days.  But  even 
then,  as  well  as  now,  the  people  longed  for  friendship.  Most  of  the 
homes  were  very  secluded  and  the  people  took  every  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing calls  on  their  neighbors.  In  making  such  calls  they  had  to  go  over 
cow-beaten  paths  through  forests  and  meadows,  not  over  modern  paved 
roads  that  we  have  now. 

It  was  this  longing  for  companionship  that  tempted  my  grandmother 
to  call  on  one  of  her  neighbors.  Just  like  most  mothers  she  was  very 
proud  of  her  first  child  and  wanted  to  show  him  to  all  the  neighbors,  so 
she  took  him  along  with  her.  Happily  but  anxiously,  she  walked  hur- 
riedly along  to  her  friend's  home.  While  so  enraptured  with  happy 
thoughts  for  a  good  day's  visit,  there  appeared  suddenly  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  her  path  a  huge  black  bear.  From  what  had  happened  later  it 
was  evident  that  the  bear  was  just  as  much  surprised  as  she  was.  He 
stood  and  looked  at  her  calmly.  At  first  my  grandmother  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  after  a  few  seconds  she  composed  herself  and  did  what 
was  best  at  the  moment.  She  climbed  on  a  fallen  tree  near  by,  and  got 
hold  of  a  big  stick.  She  beat  the  ground  steadily  to  scare  the  bear  away. 
She  feared  that  the  bear  might  jump  up  at  her  at  any  moment  and  snatch 
the  baby  away.  But  to  her  utter  surprise  the  bear  turned  around  and 
slowly  walked  away.  She  didn't  have  the  courage  to  make  the  call  that 
day.  She  turned  back  toward  her  home,  walking  as  fast  as  her  feet 
could  carry  her. 

— THIRZA  TRENERY. 


A  Gypsy  in  Spring 

To  be  a  gypsy  in  the  blithesome  April  days, 
To  search  the  wooded  valley  for  the  first  rose  sprays, 
To  follow  long  the  mossy  banks  of  brooklets  wee, 
Will  always  and  forever  be  the  life  for  me. 

To  search  beneath  the  leaves  for  springtime  violets  shy, 
To  climb  a  tree  and  look  around  on  land  and  sky, 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  the  spring — the  woodland  lore, 
Will  always  be  the  wild  free  life  that  I  adore. 

To  be  a  carefree  gypsy  roaming  in  the  spring, 
To  be  where  springtime  flowers  bloom  and  small  birds  sing, 
To  be  where  all  the  world  is  glad  and  wild  and  free, 
Will  always  and  forever  be  the  life  for  me. 

— VESTA  NICKERSON. 

 O  

Snakes  Alive! 

"^^^^WO  DIAMONDS,"  roared  the  doctor.     I  jumped  and  glanced  over 
g    c  )  my  shoulder.    Reassured,  I  looked  at  my  hand  again, 
^^^r   "Three  clubs."    Mr.  Hawthorne  bit  off  the  words. 
"Four  hearts,"  said  I. 

"Pass,"  said  the  Governor  General's  brother. 

The  flame  in  the  little  lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling  sprang  up  and 
down  and  cast  fearful  shadows  on  the  walls  of  the  little  room.  Outside 
could  be  heard  the  rush  of  the  river  as  it  swept  the  small  house-boat  down 
stream  and  the  thick,  gutteral  tones  of  the  natives  telling  old  tales  and 
superstitions.  The  night  was  pitch  black  and  the  farthest  one  could  see 
was  the  silver  gleam  of  the  water  as  it  lapped  the  edge  of  the  raft-like  boat. 

We  had  been  hunting,  the  doctor,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  the  Governor 
General's  brother,  and  I.  We  spent  the  night  before  coming  back  at  a 
small  village  on  the  river's  edge.  The  presence  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral's brother  lent  prestige  to  the  party  and  the  natives  felt  the  necessity 
of  honoring  us.  They  serenaded  us  all  night  and  as  a  good-bye  present 
gave  us  a  huge  black  snake  in  a  rattan  chicken  basket.  Now  a  snake,  to 
a  native,  is  the  most  wonderful  present  one  could  give.  I  was  deathly 
afraid  of  snakes.  When  I  learned  that  it  would  accompany  us  on  our 
voyage  down  stream  I  decided  to  go  on  horseback.  The  others  made 
fun  of  me  and  wanted  me  to  be  the  fourth  in  a  bridge  game.  Finally  I 
agreed. 

So  there  I  was  in  that  toy-like  house-boat,  sitting  with  a  huge  snake 


behind  me  and  trying  to  think  of  a  bridge  game.  I  lead  my  ace  and  took 
the  trick.  I  lead  my  king;  I  lead  my  queen.  Luck  was  with  me.  I 
had  an  unusual  hand.  I  lead  my  jack.  Suddenly  I  felt  a  creepy  feel- 
ing going  up  my  spine  and  my  hair  rose.  I  looked  around.  There,  to 
my  horror  was  the  snake  waving  its  head  in  the  air.  I  sprang  on  the 
table,  knocking  down  the  lamp  and  scattering  the  cards  in  all  directions. 
At  my  yell  the  natives  came  running  in  and  began  slashing  with  their 
bolos  to  kill  the  snake.  In  the  scramble  we  ran  over  each  other  and  the 
snake.  Suddenly  the  doctor  called  out,  "I've  got  him."  By  this  time 
someone  had  lighted  the  lamp.  The  snake  was  dead  and  there  was 
blood  all  over.  We  told  the  natives  to  dispose  of  the  snake  and  settled 
down  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night.  Then  I  noticed  that  the  doctor  was 
injured  and  went  out  to  get  the  medicine  kit.  I  stepped  on  something. 
It  was  the  snake.  I  scolded  the  natives  roundly  for  not  obeying.  The 
rest  of  the  night  passed  somehow. 

The  next  day  we  intended  to  finish  the  trip  by  automobile.  As  the 
car  started,  the  natives  came  rushing  towards  us,  crying,  "Senor!  Senor! 
Your  snake!  Your  snake!"  I  leaned  toward  the  chauffeur  and  said, 
"If  you  value  your  life  you  will  go  as  fast  as  you  can  eo!" 

So  we  left  our  snake  to  the  natives,  who  probably  had  a  wonderful 
celebration  and  feast. 

— NAYNE  DE  SELMS. 

 O  

Pink  and  Blue 

Said  a  fairy  in  pink  to  a  fairy  in  blue, 
"I've  got  prettier  wings  than  you. 
Mine  are  so  downy  and  mine  are  so  pink, 
They  are  much  prettier  than  yours,  I  think." 

Said  the  fairy  in  blue  to  the  fairy  in  pink, 
"I  do  not  mind  one  bit  what  you  think. 
My  wings  I  won  for  my  very  own  self; 
Your  wings  you  stole  from  a  poor  little  elf." 

Said  the  fairy  in  pink  to  the  fairy  in  blue, 
"I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  quite  kind  to  you, 
For  now  I  am  going  to  turn  a  new  leaf, 
And  no  one  again  shall  call  me  a  thief." 

— JUNE  BACK. 


Captured  by  Indians 


XT  WAS  rather  a  hot  day,  unusually  hot  for  Canada.  There 
wasn't  a  leaf  on  the  trees  stirring.     Everything  was  still  as  death. 
Elizabeth  was  leaning  on  the  window  sill,  her  chin  in  her  hands, 
gazing  out  at  the  woods,  wishing  that  something  exciting  would  happen. 

Suddenly  a  shrill  war  cry  of  an  Indian  awakened  her  from  her  day- 
dreaming. She  started  up  to  a  standing  position.  Looking  out,  she  be- 
held a  band  of  Indians  bearing  down  on  the  house. 

"Father,  quick,  come  here!  A  tribe  of  Indians  are  attacking  the 
house."  No  answer  came;  everything  remained  still.  Her  wish  for  ex- 
citement had  come  true. 

"What  shall  I  do?  Nobody  is  home  to  help  me.  I  better  bolt  the 
front  door."  She  ran  quickly  down  the  front  stairs,  planning  to  bolt  the 
front  door.  What  was  her  surprise  and  horror  to  see  an  Indian  in  the 
front  hallway.  She  turned  to  flee  up  the  stairs,  but  the  Indian  discovered 
her  and  captured  her.  She  struggled,  but  the  Indian  got  the  better  of  her 
and  carried  her  away  to  the  awaiting  Indians. 

"Help!  save  me!"  cried  Elizabeth  as  loud  as  she  could,  but  no  an- 
swer came;  no  one  came  to  her  assistance.  She  began  to  cry  softly  but, 
seeing  that  the  Indians  paid  no  attention  to  her,  she  stopped. 

"How  can  I  escape  from  these  horrid  creatures?"  she  questioned 
herself.  She  thought  that  they  would  never  stop  riding,  for  they  had 
gone  for  about  eight  miles  from  her  home. 

"Will  I  ever  see  my  dad  and  brothers  again  and  my  home  and  dog? 
Oh,  dear!  why  did  I  ever  wish  to  have  excitement?"  Finally  the  horses 
were  brought  to  a  standstill  and  Elizabeth  was  assisted  to  the  ground  once 
more  and  led  to  a  large  clearing.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  then  tied  and 
she  was  forced  up  against  a  large  tree  where  they  tied  her  to  the  tree,  pre- 
venting her  from  escaping.  The  Indians  then  drew  aside  and  held  a  con- 
ference. It  showed  very  plainly  that  many  disputes  were  taking  place. 
Finally  the  meeting  came  to  an  end  and  a  large  stake  was  being  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  clearing.  Elizabeth  gazed  on  in  horror  for  she  knew 
what  that  meant.  After  a  while  the  Indians  came  and  released  her  from 
the  tree,  leading  her  toward  the  middle  of  the  clearing.  Her  face  paled 
but  her  lips  and  chin  were  firm.  She  knew  that  struggling  didn't  do  any 
good  because  these  Indians  were  strong.  She  tried  to  think  what  tribe 
of  Indians  these  were  but  she  couldn't  tell.  The  only  way  she  could  tell 
was  by  the  signs  of  some  of  the  Indians.  At  last,  when  she  was  being 
tied  to  the  stake,  she  saw  an  Indian  make  a  sign  which  she  knew  to  be  the 
sign  of  the  Iroquois. 


"Oh,  if  only  something  would  happen  to  drive  away  these  cruel 
Iroquois  Indians.''  She  turned  her  head  a  little  and  saw  a  hideous  In- 
dian painted  with  colors  of  all  kinds.  He  had  large  horns  on  his  head 
taken  from  some  wild  animal.    She  gave  one  look  and  gave  a  scream. 

"What's  happened,  Miss  Elizabeth;  what  has  happened  to  you?" 
asked  one  of  the  servants  who  had  just  arrived  and  had  heard  her  scream. 

"Oh!  I've  had  the  most  terrible  dream.  I  was  dreaming  that  some 
Iroquois  Indians  were  going  to  burn  me  at  the  stake  and  I  saw  the  terrible 
face  of  an  Indian  who  had  horns  on  his  head.  I  gave  one  scream  and 
then  I  woke  up.    Thank  goodness  it  was  only  a  dream!" 

"That  goes  to  show  you,  Miss  Elizabeth,  you  shouldn't  read  such 
trash." 

PATRICIA  KIERULFF. 

 O  

Christmas  Time 

There's  a  bustle  in  the  pantry, 
There's  a  whisper  in  the  hall, 
The  parlor  doors  are  tightly  shut. 
Oh,  dear!  what  means  this  all? 

Why  Christmas  time  is  coming, 
And  there's  turkey  here  to  cook; 
The  Christmas  parcels  all  are  hid 
Where  no  one  thinks  to  look. 

Behind  those  tightly  folded  doors, 
There  stands  a  Christmas  tree, 
All  decked  with  shining  crystal  balls 
And  full  of  mystery. 

Around  the  Christmas  tree  there  lies 
A  row  of  splendid  toys, 
All  waiting  there  expectantly 
For  happy  girls  and  boys. 

For  Santa  Claus  is  here  again, 
The  waiting  socks  to  fill, 
But  bringing  with  him  most  of  all 
Peace,  joy,  love  and  good-will. 

— LUCY  YOUNG. 


Fresh  Meat 


X^^^EVERAL  years  ago  I  spent  the  winter  trapping  up  in  the  Big  North 
a^S  f  Woods.     I  lived  in  a  cabin  about  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
J  trading  post,  which  was  called  Chimo.     Occasionally  I  made 
trips  back  and  forth  to  procure  supplies. 

One  day  I  noticed  that  my  supply  of  sugar  was  low,  so  I  decided  to 
make  a  trip  to  Chimo.  The  snow  was  about  three  feet  deep  and  was  not 
hard  enough  for  snowshoes,  so  I  was  forced  to  plow  through  the  snow. 

About  an  hour  later  I  arrived  at  Chimo.  It  was  a  small  trading 
post,  composed  of  three  houses  and  a  store.  The  population  was  ten 
people,  half  of  whom  were  at  the  store,  sitting  around  the  stove. 

I  exchanged  greetings  with  the  men  and  bought  a  hundred-pound 
sack  of  sugar.  Joe,  the  proprietor  of  the  store,  asked  me  if  I  had  seen 
any  mountain  lions  lately. 

"No,"  I  said.     "I  haven't  seen  any  for  a  long  time." 

"Well,"  said  Joe,  "they're  purty  hungry  and  they've  been  stragglin' 
down  from  the  mountains  alookin'  for  food.  One  of  the  critters  killed 
Jim's  horse  the  other  day.    You'd  better  keep  an  eye  out  for  'em." 

I  assured  him  I  would,  and  placing  the  sugar  on  my  back,  I  set  out 
for  camp. 

When  I  was  about  a  mile  from  the  trading  post,  I  stopped  to  adjust 
my  load.  Turning  around,  I  saw,  to  my  consternation,  a  mountain  lion 
approximately  one  hundred  feet  away.  I  reached  for  my  gun.  Great 
guns!  The  holster  was  empty.  I  quickened  my  pace,  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  I  might  reach  my  cabin  in  safety.  From  time  to  time  I  glanced 
around.  The  mountain  lion  was  still  following  in  my  footsteps,  a  bit 
closer.  My  heart  pounded  wildly  against  my  ribs  and  the  sugar  seemed 
to  get  heavier  every  minute.  My  feet  were  now  getting  numbed  with  the 
cold,  but  I  pushed  on  with  renewed  vigor,  when  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
cabin.  I  reached  the  door  with  fifteen  feet  between  the  mountain  lion 
and  myself.  Dropping  my  load,  I  seized  an  axe  and  whirled  around  to 
face  the  lion,  which  was  now  crouched  in  the  open  doorway.  The  huge 
cat  lashed  its  tail  and  baring  its  fangs,  sprang. 

Like  a  wild  man,  I  struck  at  the  beast's  head  and  hit  the  animal  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  skull.  With  a  terrible  scream  the  beast  sank  to  the 
floor,  its  skull  crushed. 

That  night  I  had  an  extra  skin  for  my  collection,  plenty  of  sugar 
and  a  supply  of  fresh  meat.  It  had  been  a  profitable  day,  but  almost  a 
disastrous  one  for  me. 

— HAROLD  ZANZOT. 


A  Beneficial  Experience 


/§T~^^ICK  SELFRIDGE  had  always  led  a  life  of  the  utmost  ease.  From 
I  B  his  cradle  days  everything  possible  had  been  done  to  assist  him. 
^IL- J  However,  these  luxuries  tended  to  injure  rather  than  benefit 
Dick  for,  having  always  been  coddled,  he  had  never  experienced  inde- 
dendence.  Owing  to  this,  he  craved  adventure  and  hardships  to  the 
same  extent  that  ordinary  persons  might  crave  luxuries.  Why  was  it 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  play  a  hand  in  his  own  life?  Must  he  al- 
ways submit  to  being  governed  by  others?  For  eighteen  long  years  he 
had  tolerated  this  tedious  existence,  but  now  he  must  strike  for  himself! 
It  is  human  nature  to  strive  toward  some  goal;  and  after  all,  he  was 
human.  Surely  it  was  time  for  him  to  throw  off  this  yoke  of  subordina- 
tion. With  these  thoughts  and  many  others  battling  in  his  confused  mind. 
Dick  paced  backward  and  forward.  He  was  now  confronting  the  most 
difficult  problem  he  had  ever  had  to  contend  with.  Ten  minutes  more 
of  this  mental  combat  and  Dick  Selfridge  had  reached  a  conclusion  that 
was  to  alter  his  life.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  entitled  to  his  free- 
dom, and  now  arose  the  question,  "How  must  I  accomplish  this?"  In 
the  first  place  he  must  get  away; — far  away!  He  couldn't  go  far 
enough.     He  would  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  Dick  arose  at  an  early  hour  and  made 
his  way  to  the  waterfront.  After  investigating  the  many  docks,  he  se- 
lected one  of  the  freighters  destined  for  the  Mediterranean.  He  might 
have  made  this  journey  in  comfort  had  he  chosen  to,  but  this  was  far  from 
his  thoughts,  for  now  his  life  was  to  be  one  of  adventure. 

After  a  great  deal  of  difficult  maneuvering  he  managed  to  crawl 
through  a  porthole  of  a  most  uncomfortably  small  size.  He  now  found 
himself  among  a  heap  of  scattered  crates;  and  upon  further  inspection, 
he  discovered  a  wall  formed  of  bales  of  cotton,  reaching  almost  to  the 
steel  ceiling.  Curiosity  forced  Dick  to  scale  this  wall.  From  this  ele- 
vated position  he  was  able  to  see  more  of  the  ship's  cargo.  He  occupied 
himself  for  the  next  half  hour  examining  the  various  merchandise. 

He  now  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  what  he  thought  were 
footsteps  approaching  his  vicinity.  His  fears  were  right,  for  now  a  rough 
looking  sailor  rounded  the  corner  of  a  steel  partition.  Dick  instantly  dis- 
appeared into  an  empty  crate.  After  a  few  moments  of  intense  suspense 
he  satisfied  himself  that  this  uncouth-looking  man  was  merely  making  a 
careless  round  of  inspection,  and  was  not  aware  of  his  presence.  How- 
ever, he  experienced  a  great  feeling  of  relief  as  the  sailor  made  his  exit. 

In  a  few  moments  Dick  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  the  steamer 


moving  from  her  dock.  He  crept  stealthily  to  a  nearby  porthole  and 
watched  the  dock  with  a  twinge  of  regret,  as  it  slowly  fell  astern.  He 
coon  braced  himself  up  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  ac- 
complished the  first  step  of  his  adventure. 

Filled  with  this  feeling  of  elation,  he  stretched  out  on  the  softest  bale 
available,  and  was  soon  lulled  to  sleep  with  the  monotonous  vibration  of 
the  engines. 

Several  days  later  we  find  Dick  hungry  but  happy  in  his  restricted 
quarters.  This  situation  was  not  to  last  for  long,  however,  for  while  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  forages  he  was  caught  by  a  sailor  and  dragged  be- 
fore the  officer  in  charge,  who  promptly  ordered  him  to  be  locked  up. 

The  next  morning  a  key  grated  in  the  lock.  Instead  of  the  break- 
fast he  had  expected,  he  saw  the  stern  grizzled  features  of  a  man  he  felt 
certain  must  be  the  captain.  He  was  right,  and  fairly  shook  in  his  shoes 
when  this  tanned  gold-braided  man  snarled  out,  "Take  him  down  to  the 
chief  engineer;  we're  short  of  an  ash-boy." 

Dick,  not  knowing  whether  to  be  grateful  or  annoyed  at  this,  sub- 
mitted himself  to  be  led  to  the  engine  room  where  he  suffered  agonies. 
To  add  to  his  misery  was  a  high  fever  caused  by  sea-sickness. 

At  last  the  big  steamer  glided  into  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples. 
Dick  thrust  his  head  through  a  porthole,  and  for  the  first  time  on  the 
miserable  voyage,  he  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  as  he  saw  the  vapours  from  Vesu- 
vius lazily  ascending — "Adventure  at  last!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the 
smoke. 

But  his  great  adventure  had  ended  in  smoke,  for  the  next  moment  a 
pair  of  rough  hands  gripped  him.  He  then  found  himself  again  locked 
up,  tied  hand  and  foot.  He  was  safely  held  here  until  they  were  home- 
ward bound. 

That  was  some  few  years  ago,  but  if  today  you  should  take  the  ele- 
vator to  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Stephens  Building,  Portland,  Maine,  turn 
to  the  right  and  enter  the  offices  of  Dick  Selfridge,  Atiorney-at-Law,  you 
would  find  a  flourishing  young  lawyer,  content  with  all  that  life  offers. 
"Experience  is  one  of  the  best  teachers,"  says  Dick. 

— TOM  DAYIES. 


The  Circus  Comes  to  Town 


XT  WAS  a  warm,  sunny  day  in  the  little  town  of  Coleville.  Satur- 
day had  come  again;  but  this  Saturday  the  town  seemed  re- 
markably free  from  noisy  boys.  There  was  a  good  reason — 
the  Circus  had  come  to  town.  At  the  railroad  station  there  was  a  large 
crowd  of  children  waiting  for  the  "Circus  Special"  to  pull  in.  Finally 
the  train  came,  and  with  noisy  joyfulness  on  the  part  of  the  children  the 
cars  were  unloaded.  Out  came  the  cages  of  bears,  tigers,  and  other  cir- 
cus animals,  and  last,  but  not  least,  came  the  elephants. 

Back  in  the  town  a  little  boy  sat  on  the  porch  of  a  comfortable, 
small  home.  He  sat  there  dolefully  playing  with  a  rubber  ball,  bouncing 
it  on  the  porch.  From  the  wheel-chair,  in  which  he  sat,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  was  lame. 

"Mother!"  he  called.     "Mother,  come  here  a  minute,  please."  In 
answer  to  his  call,  a  kind  looking  woman  came  from  the  house. 
"What  is  it,  Davie?"  she  asked. 

"Mother,  don't  you  think  that  I  might  go  to  the  circus?  I  want  to 
see  the  elephants  so  much,"  Davie  pleaded. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  rather  sadly  and  shook  her  head. 
'I'm  afraid  not,  sonny,"  she  replied.     "It's  too  far  to  the  circus- 
grounds  to  take  you ;  but  when  daddy  comes  home  to-night,  we'll  ask  him." 

Davie  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh.  "All  right,  mother,  but 
I  do  want  to  see  the  elephants,"  he  persisted. 

When  his  father  returned  home  that  night,  David  repeated  his  re- 
quest, but  again  he  was  met  with  a  reluctant  "no." 

As  David  went  to  bed  that  night,  he  could  see  a  faint  light  from 
the  direction  of  the  circus-grounds.  He  climbed  into  bed  and  keeping 
his  head  turned  to  the  beckoning  light,  soon  went  to  sleep  to  dream  of  ele- 
phants. 

The  first  performance  of  the  evening  was  just  closing  when  a  cry 
of,  "Fire!"  went  up  from  the  outside.  The  people  poured  out  of  the 
tent  when  it  was  learned  that  one  of  the  sideshow  tents  was  in  flames. 

The  circus  animals,  frightened  by  all  the  noise  around  them,  began 
to  grow  nervous,  and  one  of  the  younger  elephants,  new  to  the  circus  and 
not  yet  used  to  it,  grew  frightened  beyond  control,  broke  through  the 
tent,  and  went  dashing  down  the  street,  several  attendants  pursuing  him. 

Davie  was  having  bad  dreams.  He  dreamt  that  something  huge, 
somewhat  like  an  elephant,  was  running  towards  him,  coming  closer  and 
closer  to  gobble  him  up. 

Suddenly  Davie  woke  with  a  start.     There  was  a  soft  pat-patting 


coming  down  the  street.  Davie  called  to  his  mother.  Not  being  able 
to  awaken  her,  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  stared  out  of  the  window.  The 
queer  noise  was  becoming  more  and  more  distinct.  Soon  it  would  pass 
his  house.  Davie  shivered  and  drew  the  blankets  up  around  his  shoul- 
ders. Spurred  on  by  his  curiosity,  he  dragged  himself  down  to  the  end 
of  the  bed,  which  was  close  to  the  window,  just  as  the  elephant,  which 
had  escaped  from  the  circus,  turned  a  corner  and  came  down  the  street 
past  Davie's  home.  The  animal,  having  recovered  from  its  first  fright, 
slowed  down,  and,  to  Davie's  delight,  stopped  in  front  of  the  window. 

The  men  chasing  him  caught  up  with  him  and  led  him  away. 

The  next  morning  brought  to  light  a  burned  circus  tent,  and  two  or 
three  destroyed  gardens,  owing  to  the  elephant's  escapade.  However, 
there  was  one  very  happy  boy  in  town  that  morning.  Davie  had  not 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  circus,  but  he  had  seen  an  elephant. 

— OLGA  ALPEN. 

 O  

An  Illinois  Ice  Storm 

ONE  NIGHT  in  late  April  it  began  to  drizzle.  As  night  wore  on  it 
grew  colder.  As  the  drizzle  continued,  it  turned  to  snow, 
which,  as  it  fell,  formed  a  thin  ice  on  every  object  it  touched. 
Telephone  poles  were  towers  of  crystal  which  glistened  like  diamonds  in 
the  sunshine.  Telephone  wires  stretched  from  post  to  post,  like  ropes, 
showing  all  rainbow  colors  when  touched  by  the  sun. 

This  is  the  picture  that  greeted  us,  when  we  rose  in  the  morning. 
Added  to  this,  were  beautiful  fantastic  shapes.  The  leaves  on  the  maple 
trees  had  appeared,  and  each  tiny  bud  was  incased  in  ice.  Great  limbs 
bowed  by  the  weight  of  their  burdens  of  ice  nearly  touched  the  ground; 
others  not  able  to  bear  the  weight  had  crashed  to  the  ground.  On  all 
sides  we  heard  the  crackle,  crackle  of  the  ice  as  the  wind  blew  through 
the  branches.  Apple  trees  were  in  bloom  and  each  pink  blossom  in  its 
ice  house  made  one  think  of  a  pendant  of  pink  pearls. 

Many  people  saw  only  the  beautiful  side  of  the  storm.  The  other 
side  was  the  thousands  of  dollars'  damage  to  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires;  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  shade  trees  which  had  been  broken, 
and  fruit  crops  ruined.  Streets  were  filled  with  broken  tree  limbs  and  a 
tangle  of  all  kinds  of  wires.  This  made  traffic  dangerous  and  in  some 
places  impossible.  Much  time  and  money  were  required  to  repair  the 
damage  and  part  of  it  was  irreparable. 

— HELEN  NICHOLS. 


The  Lost  Heirloom 


OUTSIDE  the  Pendleton  mansion  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  tor- 
rents. The  stars  were  hidden  behind  heavy  clouds.  The 
storm,  however  fierce  it  might  be,  did  not  keep  Elsie  Pendleton 
and  her  father  from  going  to  the  concert  that  night.  Just  as  the  car 
moved  off,  a  man  crept  silently  around  the  side  of  the  house.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  tall  man  with  very  dark  hair  and  eyebrows  and  a  swarthy 
complexion.  He  crawled  up  to  the  door  but  was  unsuccessful  in  gain- 
ing admittance  in  that  way.  He  jimmied  a  window  and  entered  a  lux- 
urious room.  Not  forgetting  his  purpose,  he  stepped  before  the  dressing 
table.  The  table,  however,  contained  no  jewelry  of  any  kind.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  open  another  drawer,  he  heard  heavy  footsteps  outside 
the  door.  In  frantic  haste,  he  rushed  into  a  curtained  corner,  and  stum- 
bled against  some  stairs  which  led  up  to  a  little  alcove  which  contained 
several  trunks,  some  blankets,  and  a  small  black  case. 

The  footsteps  which  he  had  heard  happened  to  be  only  those  of  a 
maid.  The  robber  sat  for  quite  a  while  with  his  head  on  his  hand,  think- 
ing. When  the  clock  struck  one,  he  arose  and  went  towards  the  trunk 
straps.  He  tested  their  firmness  and  tied  them  together.  After  he  had 
done  this,  he  attached  them  to  the  window.  His  glance  roved  again  over 
the  attic  and  rested  on  the  black  case  in  the  corner.  He  snatched  it  in 
one  hand,  and  holding  the  strap  with  the  other  hand,  slid  down  to  the 
ground  and  vanished  in  the  gloom.  When  he  was  safe  in  his  boarding 
house,  he  opened  the  black  case,  to  see  only  a  battered  violin.  He  was 
very  disappointed  in  his  night's  plunder  and  thought  of  the  risk  he  had 
taken  for  so  small  a  prize.  With  scornful  eyes  and  hands  that  were  none 
too  gentle,  he  shoved  the  instrument  back  into  its  case  and  started 
to  the  pawnshop.  It  was  a  small  dilapidated  old  place,  not  apt  to  be 
searched  for  stolen  articles.  The  pawnbroker  offered  the  thief  ten  dol- 
lars for  the  violin.  The  burglar,  thinking  this  a  very  reasonable  price, 
immediately  sold  the  violin  and  went  home. 

In  the  morning,  Elsie  Pendleton  arose  early  to  have  a  conversation 
with  an  antique  dealer.  His  name  was  Mr.  James  Chauncey  Sayres. 
His  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  neighborhood  revolved  around 
Miss  Elsie  Pendleton's  violin,  which  had  been  in  the  Pendleton  family 
for  many  years.  Elsie  proceeded  to  the  attic,  Mr.  Sayres  following. 
When  they  arrived,  she  gave  a  hasty  glance  into  the  corner,  and  then  over 
the  entire  room.  Her  breath  came  in  gasps  and  it  was  all  she  could  do 
to  whisper,  "It's  gone!  Someone  must  have  taken  it  last  night,  for  it  was 
in  its  place  yesterday." 


The  dealer  strode  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  A  moment 
later  he  pulled  up  the  trunk  strap  by  which  the  robber  had  escaped. 
Elsie  and  Mr.  Sayres  stared  at  each  other  m  astonishment. 

"How  could  the  robber  get  in?"  he  said  in  a  soft  tone.  Elsie  was 
on  the  point  of  answering  him  when  she  saw  a  sparkling  article  on  the 
floor.  She  picked  it  up  and  found  out  that  it  was  a  necktie  pin.  The 
robber  had  left  it  behind  him  in  his  flight.  The  pin  was  of  very  unusual 
design.     It  was  greenish  metal  on  which  the  letter  "C"  was  engraved. 

Everyone  finally  became  a  searcher  for  the  instrument,  but  no  dis- 
covery was  made. 

The  same  morning  of  Elsie's  loss,  a  boy  of  sixteen  stepped  down 
from  his  garret  room  over  the  old  pawnshop.  He  was  not  handsome; 
in  fact,  he  seemed  a  very  delicate  boy.  His  father,  a  musician,  had  died 
several  months  before.  From  him,  Jim  had  inherited  a  passionate  love 
for  music.  His  father  had  died  penniless  and  had  even  sold  his  violin  to 
get  something  to  eat.  The  boy  addressed  the  pawnbroker  with  a  cheery 
good  morning  and  the  pawnbroker  sat  down  to  tell  him  the  happenings  of 
the  morning. 

"How  much  money  have  ya  got,  Jim?"  he  said,  in  his  deep  bass 

voice. 

"Eleven  dollars,  sir,"  Jim  replied. 

"Don't  call  me  'sir,'  "  said  Mr.  Jameson,  in  a  playfully  threatening 
tone.  "By  the  way,  an  old  violin  was  turned  in  to  me  yesterday  and  I 
will  sell  it  to  you  for  eleven  dollars." 

The  pawnbroker  then  went  and  got  the  old  violin  and  the  boy  put 
it  up  to  his  chin  and  gently  drew  the  bow  across  the  strings.  The  boy 
suddenly  stopped  and  went  up  to  his  room  and  came  back  with  eleven 
dollars.  He  paid  the  broker  for  the  violin  and  put  the  treasure  away  in 
his  room. 

Elsie  Pendleton  had  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  her  precious  violin 
again.  Her  health  was  quickly  giving  away.  Her  father,  seeing  that 
she  was  near  a  nervous  breakdown,  ordered  her  to  take  a  long  walk  every 
day.  One  day  when  she  was  taking  her  walk,  she  entered  a  street  car. 
She  noticed  a  man  staring  at  her,  and  when  he  reached  out  his  hand  to 
pay  his  fare,  she  noticed  that  his  cuff  links  were  of  the  same  design  as  the 
necktie  pin,  which  she  had  found. 

The  conductor  assisted  by  calling  a  policeman. 

"Tell  me,"  she  cried,  producing  the  necktie  pin  and  holding  it  be- 
fore him,  "are  you  the  one  who  stole  my  Stradivarius  violin  from  my 
home?" 

The  robber  saw  no  way  of  escape.     He  nodded. 


"Did  you  sell  it?"  asked  the  policeman.  "If  so,  how  much  did  you 
receive  for  it?" 

"Ten  dollars,"  was  the  answer. 

"Ten  dollars,  and  it  is  worth  thousands!"  exclaimed  Elsie.  "Tell 
me  where  you  pawned  it." 

The  robber  led  the  group  of  people  to  a  pawnshop.  Just  as  they 
were  about  to  enter,  there  sounded  above  them  the  most  wonderful  music 
that  they  had  ever  heard.  Elsie  paused,  amazed.  The  group  ascended 
the  stairs,  awed  by  the  music.  They  reached  the  garret  still  more  awed. 
The  door  was  opened  and  the  boy  stopped  his  playing. 

"Were  you  the  one  who  was  playing  that  violin?"  asked  Elsie. 
"Yes,"  he  said. 

"The  lady  wants  her  violin,"  said  the  policeman. 
"Oh!  it  couldn't  be  hers,"  he  said.     "I  bought  it  with  my  own 
money  from  the  pawnshop." 

"This  was  pawned  at  the  shop,"  said  the  policeman.  "Hand  it 
over." 

Just  at  that  moment,  Elsie  came  up  and  stopped  suddenly,  stunned 
as  if  by  a  blow. 

"Someone  bring  me  a  glass  of  water,"  she  uttered,  and  fell  back  in 
a  faint.  They  brought  her  to  with  great  difficulty  for  her  nerves  had  been 
shocked  beyond  endurance. 

"Is  that  your  father?"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  picture  on  the  wall. 

"Yes,"  said  Jim.     "He  was  a  musician." 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  queried. 

"My  name,"  he  said,  "is  James  Pendleton.    What  is  yours?" 
"My  name  is  Elsie  Pendleton,  and  you  are  my  nephew,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"The  violin  is  yours  by  my  wish  and  by  law,"  said  Elsie.  "It  was 
to  be  given  to  your  father  when  he  was  of  age.  Your  father,  while 
young,  was  kidnapped  by  a  band  of  gypsies,  as  we  suppose.  He  was 
never  heard  of  after,  and  the  violin  has  lain  in  the  attic  for  many  years, 
waiting  for  its  owner  to  claim  it.  You  are  one  of  the  Pendleton  family, 
and  as  the  violin's  future  owrner,  you  shall  have  lessons  from  the  best 
teachers  that  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  you  shall  live  in  our  home  with 
us. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that  incident,  but  when  James  Fair- 
fax Pendleton,  the  musician,  looks  back  over  past  years,  he  smiles  to  think 
what  a  queer  coincidence  of  fate  led  him  to  his  own. 

— GERTRUDE  WEPFER. 


An  Experience  with  a  Cougar 


Va^HEN  I  lived  in  the  East  my  health  was  not  good,  so  my  mother 
W  I  p  and  father  decided  to  send  me  to  a  lumber  camp  in  Oregon. 

J  It  was  located  way  up  in  the  mountains  and  my  parents  thought 
the  air  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  me  than  New  York  air.  As  my 
father  owned  the  camp,  it  would  be  easy  for  me.  I  would  not  have  to 
do  anything  that  I  did  not  wish  to  do. 

The  journey  from  New  York  to  Portland  took  five  days.  It  was 
all  new  country  to  me,  especially  the  Rockies.  But  I  was  glad  when 
the  train  finally  reached  Portland,  where  the  camp  foreman  met  me. 
We  finally  arrived  at  the  camp  after  a  long  ride.  By  the  time  I  reached 
the  camp  I  had  become  very  good  friends  with  the  foreman,  Mr.  Smith. 
He  later  became  my  best  friend  around  camp. 

After  a  few  months  of  camp  life  I  was  beginning  to  feel  better. 
So  one  day  I  asked  Mr.  Smith  if  he  would  lend  me  his  gun  so  I  could  go 
hunting.     I  set  out  early  the  next  day. 

I  walked  nearly  all  day  in  the  mountains  and  was  just  about  to  turn 
home  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  fine  buck  about  a  hundred  yards  away. 
As  I  raised  my  gun,  he  suddenly  bounded  away. 

Something  had  frightened  him.  I  turned  quickly  to  see  what  it 
was,  and  there  in  the  brush  stood  a  big  cougar.  I  knew  what  he  was 
from  the  stories  I  had  heard  in  camp.  He  was  half  hidden  by  the  brush, 
but  he  was  watching  me  now.  He  had  lost  the  deer,  but  I  would  do. 
I  was  terrified.  It  was  late  and  I  was  two  miles  from  the  camp.  I 
dropped  my  gun  and  made  for  the  nearest  tree.  I  forgot  that  the  cougar 
could  climb  as  well  as  I  could.  The  higher  I  went  up  the  tree,  the  faster 
the  cougar  followed.  I  got  as  far  as  I  could  and  the  cougar  was  right 
behind  me.  He  began  to  cut  across  my  leg  with  his  sharp  claws,  at  every 
moment  tearing  to  the  bone.  I  had  a  hunting  knife  with  me  and  tried 
to  jab  the  cougar  with  it,  but  in  vain.  He  was  too  quick  for  me.  Then 
I  began  to  yell  for  help. 

Mr.  Smith,  back  in  camp,  fearing  something  might  have  happened 
to  me,  set  out  with  three  other  men.  As  they  were  hurrying  along  they 
heard  my  faint  cries  for  help.  Soon  they  located  me.  The  moon  had 
risen  and  they  saw  me  in  the  tree  with  the  cougar  just  below  me.  They 
called  to  me  to  hang  on  a  minute  longer.  Mr.  Smith  drew  his  pistol 
and  shot  the  cougar,  which  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  terrible  thud.  In 
the  meantime  I  had  fainted  and  had  to  be  lifted  from  the  tree.  Seeing 
the  wounds  I  had  received,  they  carried  me  with  great  speed  to  camp. 
When  we  arrived,  as  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  a  doctor  there.  The 


doctor  fixed  my  leg  up  and  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  have 
to  anputate  it  or  not.  However,  he  did  not.  I  went  around  on  crutches 
for  two  years.  I  then  had  to  go  with  a  cane  after  that.  Finally,  how- 
ever, I  became  all  right  and  returned  home  none  the  worse  for  my  ex- 
perience, and  with  my  health  regained.  When  my  leg  became  well, 
there  was  only  a  small  scar  to  reveal  the  experince  I  had  had,  much  to  my 
displeasure,  as  I  wished  to  show  it  to  all  the  other  boys  in  New  York 
when  I  returned  home. 

— ALEXANDER  RUSSELL. 
 O  

Snuff  to  the  Rescue 

HE  VILLAGE  of  Deerfield  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. A  family  of  Hoyts  lived  on  a  farm  in  this  village. 
All  their  wheat  and  grain  had  to  be  ground  in  a  grist  mill  many 
miles  from  their  home.  It  happened  that  in  the  year  1 820  the  father,  who 
always  took  in  the  grain,  was  sick.  Two  of  the  boys  took  the  grain  that 
year. 

They  started  early  in  the  morning,  carrying  the  grain  in  saddle  bags. 
They  had  to  wait  quite  a  while  for  a  party  ahead  of  them.  It  was  well 
on  in  the  afternoon  when  the  boys  left  the  mill.  They  had  stopped  at  a 
village  on  their  way  for  provisions.  While  they  were  riding  through  a 
large  dense  forest,  they  heard  the  howling  of  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves 
behind  them.  They  spurred  their  horses  faster  and  faster,  but  the 
wolves  gained  on  them.  Soon  they  could  see  them  in  the  distance,  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer.  The  boys  had  no  firearms.  They  threw  a  sack 
of  meal  at  them.  They  all  stopped  to  claw  it  to  pieces  and  then  started 
after  them  again. 

One  of  the  boys  had  a  bright  idea.  They  had  bought  a  can  of 
snuff  for  their  grandmother.  By  the  time  the  boys  had  found  it,  the 
wolves  were  at  the  horses'  heels.  One  of  them  took  a  handful  of  snuff 
and  threw  it  into  the  faces  of  the  wolves.  This  sent  them  off,  a  few  at  a 
time.  Finally  there  was  only  one  left,  but  also  only  one  handful  of  snuff. 
The  boys  waited  until  this  wolf  was  almost  upon  them  and  then  threw 
the  snuff  in  his  face.  He  was  sneezing  so  hard  and  was  so  terribly 
blinded  by  it  that  he  was  forced  to  stop.  The  wolves  did  not  trouble 
them  any  more  that  day. 

The  boys  reached  home  safely  that  night  minus  a  sack  of  meal  and 
a  can  of  snuff. 

— MARGERY  ELLINWOOD. 


A  Christmas  Carol 


Another  Merry  Christmas  we  have  been  spared  to  see, 
And  all  we  little  children  are  as  happy  as  can  be. 
Oh,  may  we  all  remember  that  from  His  home  above, 
The  Savior  came,  O  bless  His  name!  to  show  His  saving  love. 

The  angels  told  the  story,  as  gazing  from  afar, 

The  shepherds  saw  the  glory,  and  the  shining  golden  star, 

And  heard  the  blessed  promise  that  Jesus  would  fulfill, 

To  all  who  came,  O  bless  His  name!  of  peace  and  of  good-will. 

Let  all  who  love  the  Savior,  and  all  the  hosts  above, 

Sing  glory,  hallelujah,  and  praise  for  Jesus'  love; 

And  when  our  days  are  ended,  and  work  is  done  below, 

We'll  sin-  the  same,  O  bless  His  name!  when  up  to  heaven  we  go. 

— ALISON  KING. 

 O  

A  Folk  Tale  of  Korea 

In  Korea  the  folk  tales  are  mainly  tiger  stories  because  of  the  long 
struggle  for  existence  between  the  natives  and  these  beasts  of  prey.  I 
first  heard  this  particular  story  from  my  father  when  we  lived  in  Korea, 

Late  one  evening  a  Korean  was  coming  home  drunk  from  the  an- 
nual rope-pull,  when  he  passed  a  wayside  shrine.  In  his  drunken  stupor 
he  crawled  in  it,,  lay  down,  and  was  soon  asleep.  Across  the  front  of  the 
shrine  was  a  gateway  of  vertical  wooden  bars  which  were  several  inches 
apart. 

Hours  later,  a  tiger,  passing  in  his  nightly  promenade,  sat  down  to 
rest  in  front  of  the  shrine,  his  tail  falling  through  the  bars.  The  Korean, 
groping  in  his  sleep,  came  upon  the  tiger's  tail,  and  thinking  it  was  the 
rope  in  the  rope-pull,  seized  and  cried,  "Yang  chiggy!  Yang  chiggy!" 
which  is  the  song  the  natives  sing  when  working  strenuously.  The  tiger 
roared  with  pain,  but  the  man,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  imagined  tug-of-war, 
pulled  all  the  harder.  After  some  time  the  Korean  dreamed  the  rope- 
pull  was  over  and  released  the  tiger's  tail. 

As  the  legend  goes,  the  tiger  bounded  away  and  was  never  known 
to  return  to  that  vicinity  again. 

 MARY  ADAMS. 


On  the  Lava  Beds 


^^^HE  Modoc  Lava  Beds  are  situated  in  Siskiyou  and  Modoc  Coun- 
#  ^  j  ties.  They  are  a  great  mass  of  rock,  pieces  from  the  size  of  a 
^sassj/  box  to  the  size  of  a  house.  They  were  erupted  from  the  earth 
before  white  man's  knowledge,  although  the  Indians  have  a  tradition 
about  it.  They  say  that  the  sky  turned  red  and  the  atmosphere  became 
close  At  the  same  time  it  was  raining  volcanic  ash,  and  this  ash  cov- 
ered the  ground  for  miles  around.  After  three  or  four  days  the  eruption 
subsided  and  they  found  a  great  lava  flow. 

These  rocks  are  composed  largely  of  iron  and  make  a  clinking 
sound  when  dropped.  They  are  a  dull  red  brown  and  in  the  beds  it 
is  very  monotonous  to  see  hills  upon  hills  of  these  stones. 

Around  this  gigantic  lava  bed  extends  a  virgin  forest,  to  which  many 
campers  are  attracted.  One  summer  a  party  of  four  camped  a  few 
miles  from  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lava  bed.  The  party  consisted  of 
a  man  and  his  wife,  and  their  son  and  daughter.  The  boy  was  fourteen 
and  the  girl  ten. 

In  visiting  one  of  the  P.  G.  and  E.  power  houses  they  had  learned 
that  there  was  a  party  of  robbers  that  had  been  stealing  wire  and  other 
things.  The  sheriff  had  been  trying  to  locate  their  hang-out  but  had  been 
unable  to  do  so. 

Several  days  after  the  little  party  had  made  camp,  the  boy,  Dick, 
decided  to  go  on  a  hike  to  explore  the  lava  beds.  His  father  did  not  go 
with  him  because  his  hobby  in  the  mountains  was  fishing,  and  there  was 
no  fishing  in  the  dry  lava  beds. 

Dick  started  at  nine  in  the  morning  with  his  lunch  and  a  canteen. 
When  he  came  to  the  lava  flow,  he  found  that  he  would  have  to  climb 
about  fifty  feet.  This  he  did,  and  when  he  came  to  the  top  he  saw 
stretched  out  before  him  a  sea  of  red  brown  rocks.  Those  gigantic  rocks 
that  Nature  had  rolled  out  upon  the  plain  were  most  interesting  to  see. 
He  came  to  a  large  hill ;  and  having  climbed  it,  had  a  wonderful  view. 
Behind  him  lay  the  vast  forests,  and  in  front  the  seemingly  endless  sea  of 
rocks.  He  started  on  and  having  traveled  for  half  an  hour,  found  that 
he  did  not  know  where  he  was  going.  Then  he  discovered  he  had  lost 
his  way,  for  he  did  not  know  from  what  direction  he  had  come.  He  re- 
traced his  steps  up  the  hill,  saw  an  endless  ocean  of  rocks  on  all  sides  of 
him,  and  then  knew  for  certain  that  he  was  lost;  but  he  did  not  lose  his 
head,  as  so  many  other  persons  have. 

He  said  to  himself,  "If  the  sun  was  on  my  back  coming  here,  I  shall 
turn  around  and  keep  it  in  front  of  me.  Then  I  shall  eventually  get  out 
of  this  place." 


Dick  did  this,  but  as  the  sun  kept  going  to  the  westward,  he  turned 
more  westward.  After  having  walked  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
he  descended  into  a  small  valley  in  the  beds.  There,  coming  across  a 
cigarette  stub,  he  knew  that  men  had  been  there.  He  then  searched  for 
other  signs  of  man,  but  found  none.  He  walked  up  the  valley,  thinking 
he  would  come  across  someone.  Having  gone  a  little  way,  the  searcher 
saw  a  cave  in  the  lava.  Going  a  little  nearer,  he  saw  water  flowing  out 
of  it.  There  were  several  caves  and  streams  in  the  lava  beds  where  the 
Modoc  Indians  had  held  out  against  the  United  States  troops  for  months. 
Likely  this  was  one  of  them. 

The  heat  was  gradually  increasing  with  the  length  of  the  day,  so 
Dick  took  a  drink.  As  he  was  rising,  he  looked  into  the  cave  and  saw 
blankets,  wire  and  other  things.  Outside  the  cave  was  a  fireplace.  He 
could  see  no  one,  but  he  thought  it  queer  that  campers  should  be  staying 
in  such  a  deserted  place,  and  that  they  would  have  piles  of  wire  lying 
around.  Then  he  thought  of  the  thieves  and  wondered  if  he  had  ac- 
cidentally come  upon  their  camp.  After  having  examined  it  more  closely, 
he  decided  he  had. 

Dick  became  quite  alarmed  and  ran  down  the  valley  as  fast  as  he 
could.  After  a  mile  or  so  of  running  and  walking  he  entered  the  forest 
again,  and  stumbled  upon  a  trail  that  led  to  a  road.  The  alarmed  boy 
knew  he  was  safe  now,  and  his  first  thought  was  to  report  the  robbers,  so 
he  decided  to  go  to  the  power  station  several  miles  away.  But  he  then 
realized  he  was  hungry  and  so  devoured  his  lunch. 

Arriving  at  the  station  he  went  to  the  office,  and,  getting  permission 
to  see  the  man  in  charge,  told  him  his  story.  The  manager  was  inclined 
not  to  believe  it  at  first,  but  was  at  last  convinced.  He  telephoned  to  the 
nearest  town  for  some  men  and  tried  to  get  in  contact  with  the  sheriff. 
When  they  all  had  arrived,  Dick  went  with  them  in  autos  to  the  mouth 
of  the  valley.  The  sheriff  and  the  men  did  their  work  at  dusk.  That 
night  at  eleven  o'clock  three  men  were  sitting  behind  the  bars  of  the 
county  jail  and  Dick  was  sleeping  in  his  blankets — maybe  having  dreams 
of  thieves  chasing  him. 

— STEWART  KIMBALL. 
 O  

Why  Mice  Leave  Home 


HIS  was  the  second  important  business  meeting  of  the  troubled 
mice,  which  was  being  held  in  the  old,  dimly-lighted  cellar  of 
old  Mr.  Jinks.    Old  Mr.  Jinks  lived  all  alone.     He  kept  four 


slim,  wiry  cats  to  keep  the  mice  from  his  cheese.  Cheese  was  Mr.  Jink's 
favorite  food.     Now  it  so  happened  that  it  was  the  mice's,  too.  Mr. 


Jinks  was  a  big,  fat,  lazy  man.  His  thin  cats  were  lazy,  too,  except 
when  he  forgot  to  feed  them.  Then  they  would  catch  the  mice,  so  Mr. 
jinks  often  forgot  to  feed  them. 

"Meeting,  please  come  to  order."  This  was  faintly  heard  down 
in  the  mysterious  cellar  as  Grandfather  Mouse  hopped  gracefully  upon  a 
box  around  which  all  the  excited  mice  were  gathered. 

"I  hear  this  matter  has  at  last  become  too  serious,  just  as  I  have 
always  said  it  would.  At  last  that  Mr.  Jinks  has  had  all  our  holes  filled 
up  with  cement.  Now  we  are  enclosed  in  this  cellar  until  we  get  to  work 
and  make  some  more  holes." 

One  little  mouse  rose,  and  stepping  up  toward  the  front,  said, 
"Grandfather  Chairman." 

"Yes,  little  mouse." 

"I  have  just  found  out  that  the  wicked  Mr.  Jinks  brought  eight  more 
hungry  cats  home  last  night." 

When  this  was  said,  there  was  quite  a  confusion  in  the  crowd  of 
mice  who  had  been  listening. 

"Whew — just  as  I  feared,"  said  Grandfather  Mouse.  "Now  you 
shall  see  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  more  food.  There  are 
twelve  hungry,  lean  cats  now  and  this  is  a  small,  poorly  supplied  house. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  for  us  to  pack  our  trunks  immediately,  and  say 
four  o'clock  this  morning  we'll  leave.  Get  busy !  Everybody  get  busy ! 
It  is  one  o'clock  now.  By  four  o'clock  every  mouse  must  be  out  of  this 
house.  It  is  too  much  work  to  make  new  holes  and  there  are  too  many 
cats  to  watch.  Meeting  adjourned!"  And  from  that  day  on,  Mr. 
Jinks  lived  peacefully.     His  cheese  was  never  more  gone. 

— MILDRED  HANSON. 

 o  

Touchdown 

A  True  Story 

HOUIS  Reed,  chief  instigator  and  operator  of  Pictorial  Review's 
college  proposition,  which  has  made  possible  a  college  education 
for  thousands  of  young  men,  tells  a  good  one  on  himself  when 
he  was  a  freshman  at  Brown. 

This  was  in  the  days  before  the  one-year  rule,  when  the  aspiration 
of  every  frosh  was  to  get  a  berth  on  the  varsity.  Reed,  after  six  weeks 
of  scrub  duty,  was  rewarded  by  drawing  the  assignment  as  one  of  the 
first-string  backs  for  a  big  mid-season  game. 

The  first  half  of  the  game  was  nearly  over.  Reed  felt  the  slightest 
vestige  of  a  halo  surrounding  his  head  gear.     Brown  was  ahead,  24-0. 


There  were  only  three  minutes  more  of  the  first  half  to  play.  He,  Louis 
Reed,  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  big  goose-egg  which  repre- 
sented their  opponents'  score. 

And  then  something  happened. 

The  opposing  team  elected  to  make  a  quick  kick.  Reed,  backing 
up  the  rush-line,  started  back  for  the  punt.  He  heard  the  ball  hit  his 
opponent's  boot,  caught  the  direction  of  the  ball's  flight  over  his  shoulder, 
and  dashed  for  the  spot  where  the  ball  would  land.  This  happened  to 
be  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  stands  housing  the  cheering  section  of  the 
student  body.  Reed  turned  back  once  more  to  observe  the  flight  of  the 
ball,  when,  CRASH  !    BANG ! ! 

The  ball  hit  him  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  right  between  the  eyes. 
It  went  off  his  head  at  a  tangent,  into  the  arms  of  the  opposing  end.  And 
before  anyone  had  time  to  wink  twice,  the  end  was  behind  Brown's  goal- 
line  for  a  touchdown. 

"You're  a  ham  of  a  half-back!"  shouted  Big  Tim  Alvin,  captain 
of  the  team.  There  was  a  general  turning  down  of  thumbs  m  the  cheer- 
ing section  and  another  freshman  was  fed  to  the  lions. 

— CHARLES  REED. 

 o  

The  Snowstorm 

One  cloudy  day  in  Alaska  my  friend  and  I  started  out  for  a  town 
about  thirty  miles  away.  We  were  warned  before  we  started  that  a  big 
snowstorm  was  coming  up  but,  as  we  had  our  minds  made  up  to  go,  we 
did  not  take  heed.  Jane,  my  friend,  harnessed  the  dogs  while  I  packed 
the  sled,  as  it  would  take  a  day  to  reach  the  town.  The  dogs  were 
barking,  for  they  were  very  excited. 

We  finally  got  started.  We  were  about  five  miles  from  home  when 
a  very  strong  wind  came  up.  It  was  so  cold  the  snow  frosted  on  our 
lips.  Our  eyelashes  were  white.  A  terrible  snowstorm  was  coming 
up  and  we  were  lost.  We  could  not  even  see  our  leader,  the  snow  was 
flying  so  badly.  There  we  were,  lost!  What  were  we  to  do?  The 
only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  to  pray,  so  I  did,  more  than  I  ever  had 
done  in  my  life  and  more  than  I  think  I  ever  will  do  again.  Finally  Jane 
suggested  letting  the  leader  go  where  he  wanted  to,  as  he  would  likely 
find  the  trail. 

We  both  piled  back  into  the  sled  and  covered  up  in  a  bear  skin. 
For  three  hours  we  rode  on.  Pretty  soon  our  faithful  leader  brought  us 
to  a  roadhouse  where  we  fed  the  dogs  and  rested.  The  next  day  was 
clear,  so  we  started  once  more,  as  we  had  just  gotten  a  little  way  off  the 
trail.  — MARJORIE  COLVIN. 
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Staff  Notes 


The  TARGET  staff  has  done  the  best  kind  of  work  this  semester  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  registering  the  greatest  number  of  subscriptions  in 
the  history  of  the  paper — 668  names  in  all.  They  feel  very  proud  of 
the  results  of  their  enthusiastic  efforts,  and  well  they  may.  Staff  honors 
go  to  Vesta  Nickerson  (3),  Robert  Laddish  (3),  Ruth  Hanley  (3), 
Mary  Hatch  (3),  George  Allison  (2),  Thomas  Farmer  (2),  Heath 
Angelo  (  1  )  ,  Charlotte  Bullock  (  1  ) ,  Beverly  Coil  (  1  ) ,  Edwina  Dem- 
mg  (  1  ) ,  Joan  Goodwin  (  1  )  ,  Helen  Harding  (  1  )  ,  Carol  Hughes  (  1  )  , 
George  Kersten  (  1  ) ,  Dick  Layne  (  1  )  ,  Daisy  Marchent  (  1  )  ,  Bill  Mar- 
tin (  1  )  ,  Gail  Montgomery  (  1  )  ,  Marjorie  Morris  (  1  )  ,  Nobuko  Oka- 
saki  (1),  Martha  Putnam  (1),  George  Ellen  Rule  (1),  Lida  Schnei- 
der (  1  )  ,  Lois  Scouler  (  1  )  ,  Bob  Sims  (  1  )  ,  Helen  Smith  (  1  )  ,  Ruth 
Staples  (  1  ) ,  Virginia  Terhune  (  1  ) ,  Harold  Zanzot  (  1  )  . 

The  TARGET  staff  wishes  to  thank  the  students  of  the  drawing 
classes  who  provided  the  cuts  for  this  issue.  The  drawings  are  very  at- 
tractive. Special  mention  should  be  given  to  Gerald  Bole  who  designed 
the  cover  and  the  editorial  page,  to  Robert  Laddish  for  the  music  cut.  to 
Josephine  Jewett  for  the  joke  cut,  and  to  Beatrice  Silva  for  the  athletic 
cut.  The  student  body  has  contributed  generously  of  their  funds  for 
subscriptions  and  of  their  talents  for  the  excellent  literary  material  that 
this  paper  contains.  The  TARGET  staff  wishes  to  thank  them  and  the 
faculty  for  their  hearty  cooperation  at  all  times  and  to  extend  to  them 
each  and  every  one  their  best  holiday  greetings. 

 o  


Noon  jov  Riders 


'HEN  the  bell  for  dismissal  rings  at  noon,  a  lot  of  boys  run  out  to 
the  street  where  three  or  four  boys  who  have  cars  are  waiting. 
They  pile  in  and  go  speeding  up  and  down  Telegraph  Avenue, 
doing  no  good  and  possibly  much  harm.  Just  suppose  a  boy  went  over 
to  the  store  to  get  his  lunch  and  didn't  get  in  with  the  others.  Some- 
times, when  these  riders  pass  the  store,  as  they  do  many  times  during  the 
noon  hour,  he  will  try  to  jump  on.  He  may  succeed  and  yet  the  car 
might  be  going  so  fast  that  he  will  grab  a  hold  and  then  slip  off,  as  I  saw 
a  boy  do  not  long  ago. 

This  noon  joy  riding  is  dangerous.  The  things  they  ride  in  are  far 
from  worthy  of  being  called  cars.  Most  of  them  are  only  half  there. 
They  go  at  such  a  speed  sometimes  that  it's  a  wonder  they  don't  fall 
apart.    They  whiz  around  the  corner  by  the  stores  and  are  a  menace  to 


the  students  crossing  the  street.  These  boys  ride  around  all  noon  wast- 
ing gas  and  doing  nothing  except  making  a  nuisance  of  themselves. 

The  trouble  lies  in  there  not  being  anything  to  do.  There  are 
three  handball  courts  that  the  boys  can  use.  As  a  rule  there  are  from 
five  to  seven  boys  waiting  around  each  court  for  a  chance  to  play.  There 
is  a  basketball  court  where  about  five  times  as  many  boys  as  should  be 
there  are  trying  to  enjoy  the  game  and  are  making  a  grand  scramble  out 
of  it.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  other  playing  space  where  an  organized 
game  can  be  played.  What  Willard  needs  to  keep  its  students  in,  is  a 
playing  space  at  least  five  times  as  large  as  the  present  one.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  many  boys  will  stay  in  a  little  "two-by-four"  yard  and 
stand  around  all  noon  period  trying  to  get  into  an  already  overcrowded 
game.  Vote  for  the  school  bonds  on  December  1  1  th  and  give  Willard 
students,  among  other  things,  the  much  needed  land  for  athletic  sports. 

— FRANKLIN  LORENZ. 
 O  

What  to  Wear  and  Why 

Last  term  it  was  recommended  to  the  girls  of  Willard  by  the  Stu- 
dent Council,  that  a  uniform  dress  be  adopted.  Accordingly  for  some 
time  the  girls  wore  middies  and  skirts  which  was  the  suggested  costume. 

This  term  fewer  and  fewer  girls  are  appearing  in  this  simple  and 
suitable  garb.  We  deeply  regret  that  this  is  the  case.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  uniform  are  obvious.  It  is  democratic.  Everyone  can 
afford  it  and  everyone  can  keep  neat  in  this  dress.  It  is  economical  and 
aside  from  the  original  cost  the  laundering  is  easy.  It  is  simple ;  it  is  not 
easily  mussed.  One  is  not  tempted  to  wear  discarded  finery.  The  lack 
of  feeling  of  inferiority  or  superiority  in  dress  will  keep  one's  mind  on  her 
work.  Our  highest  institutions  wear  uniforms.  The  Army  and  Navy 
and  many  private  schools  of  the  country  are  examples  of  uniform  dress. 

— ELIZABETH  FARMER. 
 O  

The  High  Nine  Class 

The  High  Nine  Class  recently  held  an  election  for  class  officers. 
They  voted  Jack  Bennett,  president;  Olga  Alpen,  vice-president;  Gerald 
Phelps,  secretary,  and  Orville  Boyenger,  treasurer.  The  president  has 
the  honor  of  presenting  the  class  gift  to  the  school  and  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  graduation  class  as  they  present  their 
program  to-morrow.  We  shall  miss  them  next  term,  but  progress  brooks 
no  delay,  so  we  wish  them  success  in  the  greatest  measure  as  they  jour- 
ney toward  their  goal. 


A  Bigger  and  Better  Library 

"Vtj-^ILLARD  has  many  needs,  but  one  of  the  greatest  needs  is  a  bigger 
|  |  and  better  library.  We  can  show  how  great  this  need  is  by 
V  fl  S  comparing  Willard  with  Garfield  and  with  Edison  in  the 
matter  of  libraries.  Willard  has  800  students  enrolled,  and  has  350 
books  in  the  library,  while  Garfield  has  1  100  students  and  3500  books, 
and  Edison,  with  700  students,  has  2000  books.  This  indicates  the 
poor  showing  Willard  makes  in  comparison  with  other  Junior  High 
Schools,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  books  only. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  general  condition  of  the 
libraries.  Willard  has  depended  upon  class  gifts  or  other  small  gifts  for 
its  books,  while  the  other  two  schools  depend  upon  school  benefits  and 
outside  donations.  Garfield  and  Edison  have  trained  teachers  in  charge 
of  the  library,  while  Willard  must  rely  on  any  teacher  who  happens  to 
have  a  free  period.  Worst  of  all,  Willard  students  can  use  library  books 
for  study  periods  only,  while  the  other  two  schools  allow  the  students 
to  take  the  books  home.  Then,  too,  Willard  library  is  a  small  room  in 
a  shack  not  connected  with  the  main  building,  while  the  other  two  schools 
have  large  library  rooms. 

Lately,  Willard  has  just  wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  it  needs  a 
library  and  books.  We  are  very  grateful  to  the  P.-T.  A.  for  the  steps 
they  are  taking  in  giving  benefits  for  the  book  fund.  The  next  thing  for 
us  all  to  do  is  to  work  hard  for  the  passage  of  the  school  bonds,  for  this 
will  mean  improvement  in  every  way  for  Willard  as  well  as  a  library. 
In  the  meantime  we  can  all  work  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of  books 
in  the  library.  — RUSKIN  HOWELL. 

 o  


Dogs  for  Boys  and  Boys  for  Boys 

[IPLING  has  said  somewhere  that  every  boy  has  an  inherent  right 
to  a  dog,  and  we  might  add  that  every  dog  has  a  right  to  a  boy. 
If  this  were  put  on  the  ballot  and  all  dogs  and  boys  could  vote, 
it  would  be  carried  unanimously!  Most  fathers  would  undoubtedly  vote 
with  the  boys,  either  remembering  with  pleasure  the  dogs  of  their  boyhood 
or  regretting  that  their  boyhoods  were  dogless.  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
they  would  try  to  make  up  for  their  own  loss  by  getting  dogs  for  their 
boys. 

And  well  they  may.  For  the  boy  without  a  dog  misses  one  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  life,  and  the  absence  of  the  same  is  equally  apparent  to 
the  dog  without  a  boy.  Inseparable,  devoted,  a  boy  and  his  dog  share 
instinctively  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows  with  complete  understanding. 


Boys  quarrel  with  boys  and  dogs  with  dogs,  but  a  boy  never  gets  out  of 
patience  with  his  dog  nor  a  dog  with  his  boy ! 

We  must  perhaps  admit  with  shame  that  the  dog  is  entitled  to  most 
of  the  credit  for  this  happy  relation.  The  dog  is  always  expected  to  be 
and  is  at  his  master's  feet  the  instant  he  hears  a  whistle;  whether  he  is 
playing,  eating,  sleeping  or  anything  else,  and  without  a  bit  of  complaint! 
In  all  the  world  there  is  no  greater  loyalty ! 

The  sadness  of  it  all  is  that  the  dog  so  soon  passes  from  puppyhood 
to  old  age  and  death,  while  the  boy  still  has  all  of  life  before  him.  But 
memory  is  a  part  of  life  and  the  recollection  of  a  good  dog's  faithfulness 
and  devotion  forms  a  part  of  a  boy's  "storehouse  of  character-building 
memories."  — GORDON  GRIFFITHS. 

 o  

The  Stolen  Dog 

XT  WAS  two  weeks  before  Christmas  and  while  buying  presents  for 
our  family  I  had  not  forgotten  our  dog,  Pal,  of  whom  we  all 
thought  a  great  deal.  I  had  carefully  hidden  away  a  collar  for 
him  as  a  surprise  to  everyone.  One  evening  the  dog  had  followed  my 
brother  down  to  the  garage.  When  he  was  ready  to  come  home,  the 
dog  had  disappeared.  For  days  we  hunted  the  town  over  to  see  if  we 
could  find  him,  dead  or  alive,  but  nobody  had  seen  or  heard  of  him. 
Christmas  Eve  came  and  the  only  thing  to  sadden  us  was  that  our  poor 
pet  was  gone,  and  we  had  no  dog  to  give  the  collar  to. 

We  put  an  ad  in  the  paper,  and  on  Christmas  morning  a  man  called 
us  on  the  telephone  and  told  us  he  had  seen  the  dog  pass  the  store.  Two 
men  in  a  car  whistled  for  him  and,  as  Pal  liked  to  nde  in  automobiles,  he 
gladly  jumped  in.  As  he  knew  the  men,  he  told  us  on  which  ranch  we 
would  probably  find  him. 

We  were  very  much  excited  over  the  chance  of  getting  our  dog 
back.  So  we  got  up  early  next  morning  to  get  ready  to  go  after  him. 
It  was  the  coldest  morning  of  the  year,  being  four  below  zero.  It  was  so 
cold  it  was  hard  to  get  the  car  started,  for  the  oil  was  frozen.  We  heated 
bricks  for  our  feet  and  put  on  two  coats.     Everything  was  frozen  stiff. 

We  rode  about  twenty  miles  out  into  the  country.  The  road  was 
very  icy  and  rough.  When  we  reached  the  place  my  brothers  began  to 
whistle,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  saw  a  white  streak  coming  through  the 
brush.  He  ran  to  us  and  was  very  glad  to  see  us.  When  he  saw  our 
auto:.  he  ran  and  jumped  in  ready  for  another  ride. 

We  were  all  very  glad  to  get  him  back,  and  he  wore  the  collar  I 
had  bought  him  for  his  Christmas  present.     — ELAINE  MC  NULTY. 


SENIOR  GLEE  CLUB 

Our  Senior  Glee  Club  recently  gave  an  operetta  entitled  "Polished 
Pebbles,"  which  was  most  enthusiastically  received  by  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  The  players  felt  well  repaid  for  the  success  their 
hard  work  achieved.     The  members  taking  part  were : 

Sopranos — Lois  Scouler,  Helen  Boehrer,  Ruth  Hanley,  Thirza 
Trenery,  Frances  Puckett,  Euthellus  Welbon,  Marjorie  Boucher, 
Marion  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Cheeney,  Kathenne  Kramer,  Evelyn  Miller, 
Daisy  Richardson,  Charlotte  Bullock,  Carol  Hughes,  Anna  Kip,  Dor- 
othy Williams. 

Altos — Betty  Johnston,  Josephine  Jewett,  Dorothy  Morton.  Mil- 
dred Bright,  Helen  Smith,  Betty  Ramsden,  Virginia  Van  Sickle,  Mary 
Hatch,  Elinor  Cheek,  Elinor  Deacon,  Vera  Griffith,  Madeline  Mac- 
Cracken,  Virginia  Terhune. 

Alto-Tenors — Bill  Swable,  Thomas  Farmer,  Ira  Boehrer,  Mark 
Mohler,  Charles  Simpson,  Bill  Martin,  Bob  Sims,  Tom  McLaughlin, 
Allen  Peel,  Walter  Gompertz. 

Basses — Herbert  Lyser,  Hubert  Salsbury,  Bob  Armstrong,  Jack 
Snyder,  Harper  Thompson,  James  Savage,  John  Drew. 

THE  CAST 

Uncle  Bob  Herbert  Lyser 

Mrs.  O'Brien,  widow,  sister  of  Uncle  Bob  Ruth  Hanley 


SENIOR  ORCHESTRA 


Rosalie,  their  niece 


Lori  Scouler 


Daughters  of  Mrs.  O'Brien 


j       Mary  Hatch 


(    Thirza  Trenery 

 Bettie  Johnston 

 Robert  Laddish 

 Helen  Boenrer 


Mrs.  Gabble,  town  gossip 

Mr.  Gabble  

Martha,  country  girl...  

Nick,  country  boy  


Bill  Swable 


The  Glee  Club  recently  sang  some  Christmas  songs  for  the  Willard 
Parent-Teachers'  Association  which  were  greatly  appreciated. 

 o  


The  following  students  are  enrolled  in  the  Senior  Orchestra  this 

term : 

First  Violins — Moore  Harrison,  Concert-master;  Sterling  Gorrill, 
Assistant  Concert-master;  Helen  Boehrer,  Bill  Swable,  Bob  Sims, 
Jack  Bennett,  Chuji  Shimamoto,  Porter  Weikel,  Edwin  Becker,  David 
Adams. 

Second  Violins — Thomas  Farmer,  Leader;  Dorothy  Morton, 
Esther  Mohler,  Jack  Snyder,  Euthellus  Welbon,  Margaret  Brewer, 
Marion  Fisher,  Dorothy  Cherry,  Lloyd  Ryland,  Alden  Olson. 

'Cellos — Ruth  Staples,  Denetta  McClung. 

Double  Basses — Paul  Christian,  Margaret  Alexander. 


SENIOR  ORCHESTRA 


Flutes — Mark  Mohler,  Eliot  Wilbur,  Milan  Brower. 

Violas — Lois  Scouler,  Elsie  Rutland,  Betty  Johnston. 

Cornets — 1st — John  McCallum;  2nd — Scott  Haynes. 

Clarinets — 1st — Harold  Zanzot,  Robert  Fennell;  2nd — Alex 
Russell,  Harrison  Bullock. 

French  Horns — Jack  Sawyer,  Charles  King,  Frank  Gallison. 

Trombones — Stuart  Brooks,  Earl  Bohall. 

Drums — Snare — Franklin  Dougherty;  Bass — Francis  Brown. 

Pianist — Dorothy  Duffey. 

The  Senior  Orchestra  has  done  very  good  work  this  season,  espec- 
ially in  sight-reading.  They  played  for  the  Ninth  and  Eighth  Grade 
Choruses,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  students.  A  stringed  orchestra  played 
for  the  Glee  Club  Operetta  and  the  full  orchestra  played  for  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Ninth  Grade.  Great  praise  is  due  the  students  and  their 
leader  for  the  excellent  work  done.  We  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  them  more  frequently  next  term. 

 o  

JUNIOR  ORCHESTRA 

The  Junior  Orchestra  numbers  among  its  players  the  following: 

First  Violins — Helen  Boehrer,  Leader;  Dick  Sims,  Dorothy  Mor- 
ton, Margaret  Brewer,  Marion  Fisher,  Euthellus  Welbon,  Lloyd  Ryland, 
Esther  Mohler. 

Second  Violins — Thomas  Farmer,  Mary  Lawrence,  Charlotte 
Becker,  Ermina  Hughson,  Billy  Withers,  James  Savage,  Roy  Elliott. 
Nobuko  Okasaki,  Dorothy  Cherry. 

'Cellos — Denetta  McClung,  Virginia  Boehrer.  Doris  Stewart. 

Violas — Lois  Scouler,  Elsie  Rutland. 

Cornets — Stanley  Bradshaw,  Peter  MacLaren. 

Clarinet — Harrison  Bullock. 

French  Horn — Jack  Sawyer,  Charles  King. 

Trombone — Earl  Bohall. 

Drums — Snare — Franklin  Dougherty;  Bass — Francis  Brown. 

Our  Junior  Orchestra  has  worked  very  faithfully  and  has  done  most 
creditable  work. 


WILLARD  BAND 


WILLARD  BAND 
The  boys  who  are  playing  in  Willard's  Band  this  semester  are : 
Cornets — John  McCallum,  Ralph  Wood,  Scott  Haynes,  Peter 
MacLaren,  Stanley  Bradshaw,  Billy  Gorman,  Edson  Gorman,  Jack 
Sullivan,  Melvin  Davis,  Carl  Macbeth,  Robert  Davis,  Edward  Silva, 
Donald  McTavish,  George  Kerston. 

Clarinets — Harold  Zanzot,  Robert  Fennell,  Alex  Russell,  Har- 
rison Bullock,  John  McGufnck,  Stanley  Richardson,  Robert  Chamber- 
lain, Stanley  Cahill,  Talbot  Evans. 

Saxophones — Bob  Ingalls,  Donald  Brandt. 

Piccolo — Milan  Brown. 

Horns — Frank  Gallison,  Jack  Sawyer,  Charles  King. 
Baritone — Carl  Nieper,  Gene  Chance. 
Trombones — Stuart  Brooks,  Earl  Bohall,  James  Newhall. 
Tuba — Paul  Christian,  Philip  Chubb. 

Drums — Snare — Niles  Kenney;  Bass — Franklin  Dougherty. 

The  band  has  done  excellent  work  this  term.  They  played  for  the 
Safety  Parade,  for  the  Armistice  Day  program  in  our  auditorium,  for  the 
School  Bond  Program  in  our  auditorium,  and  in  the  High  School  Audi- 
torium with  all  the  Junior  High  School  bands;  also  for  the  Berkeley  High 
School  Teachers'  Association  meeting.  The  members  of  the  band  are  a 
most  enthusiastic  group  and  feel  very  proud  of  their  organization,  as  well 
they  may.     The  student  body  always  enjoys  their  programs. 


PASS  BALL 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Willard  junior  High  School  worked  hard 
and  enthusiastically  to  win  their  numerals  in  the  long  interclass  Pass  Ball 
season.  The  High  Seven  boys  won  from  the  Low  Seven;  the  High 
Eight  from  the  Low  Eight,  and  the  High  Nine  from  the  Low  Nine  in 
two  out  of  three  games.  The  High  Eight  boys  then  won  from  the  High 
Seven  but  were  defeated  by  the  High  Nine  boys. 

The  Low  Seven  girls  won  from  the  High  Seven  girls;  the  Low 
Eight  girls  were  defeated  by  the  High  Eight;  the  Low  Nine,  by  the 
High  Nine  girls  in  two  out  of  three  games.  Then  the  High  Eight  girls 
won  easily  from  the  High  Seven  girls  and  not  so  easily  from  the  High 
Nine.    The  following  High  Eight  girls  won  their  numerals: 

Marion  Fisher,  Barbara  Hansen,  Margaret  Henderson,  Dorcas 
Smith,  Nina  Lanstra,  Suzanne  Whitby,  Virginia  Gaddis,  Elizabeth 
Peart,  Dorothea  Richmond,  Doris  Stewart,  Helen  Stutt,  Thirza  Tren- 
ery,  Ellis  May  Morris,  Alberta  Peard,  Dorothy  Morton  and  Adelaide 
Rood. 

The  High  Nine  Pass  Ball  team  was  composed  of  the  following 

boys : 

Raymond  Whitby,  Chris  Mangels,  Orville  Boyenger,  Carl  Nieper, 
Gene  Chance,  Jack  Bennett,  Rex  Hostetter,  Moore  Harrison,  Charles 
Mitchell,  Paul  Christian,  Philip  Klein,  Roland  Clune,  Frank  Soder- 
holm,  Frank  Gallison,  Edward  Silva,  Robert  Small,  Havelock  Hunter, 
Franklin  Lorenz,  Alden  Olson,  Akira  Oshida,  Ira  Boehrer,  Paul  Hettich 
and  Duane  Muncy. 


WINNING  PASS  BALL  TEAMS 


Style 

XT  WAS  a  cold,  frosty  morning.  I  arose  from  my  bed  with  great 
joy,  for  it  was  my  I  1  Oth  birthday  and  my  youthful  body  was 
thriving  with  health  and  vigor,  ready  for  the  great  and  joyous 
events  that  were  to  fill  the  day.  It  was  500  years  after  the  sun  had  died., 
and  in  the  year  192,600,000  A.  D.  As  I  was  a  batchelor,  I  had  a  suite 
of  rooms  built  to  suit  myself,  and  they  served  me  very  well  indeed.  Just 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  taste  I  will  briefly  explain  the  plan  of  my 
house.  It  was  and  still  is  situated  on  a  large  mound  of  dirt,  which  might 
look  to  any  one  of  a  million  years  back  as  a  plain  huge  piece  of  dirt,  but 
in  reality  it  is  a  piece  of  Mars  which  I  had  cut  off  as  a  souvenir  on  my 
last  visit.  This  is  placed  half  way  between  the  moon  and  the  earth. 
Perhaps  you  may  wonder  why  it  is  not  pulled  to  earth  by  gravity.  Well, 
I  have  it  under  my  control  by  a  simple  device  which  takes  the  air  and 
uses  it  as  a  gas  simply  by  taking  the  heaviest  portions  of  the  air  from  the 
others,  thus  making  it  lighter  than  the  non-treated  air.  It  is  kept  from 
uniting  with  the  other  air  by — well,  that  is  a  secret  I  will  not  reveal. 
Perhaps  you  wouldn't  understand  it  anyway. 

To  go  on  with  my  house — imagine  you  are  staying  all  night. 
As  you  enter  the  door  your  hat  is  lifted  from  your  head  and  your  cane, 
overcoat  and  gloves  are  silently  taken  from  your  hands  by  my  mechanical 
switchboard  and  immediately  out  of  one  of  the  side  walls  there  appears 
a  butler.    You  enter  the  first  door  to  your  right  and  press  buttons  on 


what  seems  to  be  a  plain  box.  Placing  your  arms  in  two  of  the  four  holes 
that  are  visible  on  the  face  of  the  machine,  you  grasp  two  handles.  Im- 
mediately your  hands  are  steam-cleaned  and  you  then  place  them  in  the 
other  two  holes  to  dry  them.  As  soon  as  this  operation  is  completed,  you 
press  a  pedal  near  the  foot  of  the  machine  and  it  glides  away  to  its  place. 
Seating  yourself  at  the  table,  which  is  summoned  by  pressing  another 
button,  you  greedily  proceed  to  break  your  fast  by  making  a  repast  of  the 
delicious  food  which  is  before  you.  It  consists  merely  of  an  eggshell 
filled  with  a  few  tablets,  which  might  be  taken  for  small  cakes  of  yeast, 
a  piece  of  which  seems  to  be  ice,  but  is  a  tablet  which  is  very  sweet  and 
takes  the  place  of  ice  cream,  that  evil-tasting  sweet-tooth  satisfier  of  a 
million  years  ago. 

After  this  simple  meal  you  go  into  the  adjoining  room  and  sit  in  a 
large  easy  chair  and  read  the  evening  paper.  Finally  growing  sleepy, 
you  make  your  way  to  the  hall  and  set  your  foot  on  the  stair.  Imme- 
diately you  are  transferred  upstairs  and  you  go  to  your  room.  Unbut- 
toning one  button  under  your  chin,  your  clothes  drop  off  and  your  night 
apparel  is  on  in  its  place.  You  sleep  peacefully  until  you  are  awakened 
by  a  soft  alarm  under  or  inside  your  pillow.  You  get  up,  put  on  your 
dressing  gown,  and  going  into  the  adjoining  room,  you  press  a  button  and 
are  steam-cleaned  and  dried.  Donning  your  clothes,  you  eat  the  same 
meal  as  the  night  before,  and  going  into  the  hall  you  put  your  fur  over- 
coat on,  and  taking  your  gloves  and  cane,  you  leave  the  house,  the  door 
opening  and  closing  automatically. 

My  proposed  trip  for  my  birthday  was  a  mechanical  horseback  ride. 
Horses  being  long  extinct,  I  had  perfected  a  mechanical  device  enclosed 
in  a  frame  something  like  a  horse,  giving  the  same  motions  of  a  horse  and 
responding  in  the  same  way.  I  donned  my  fur  riding  outfit  and  set  off 
at  the  reasonable  speed  of  1 00  miles  a  minute,  taking  in  the  scenery  in 
fine  style.  I  had  gone  quite  a  way  when  I  decided  I  would  change  my 
course  skyward  and  head  for  Mars. 

After  having  had  a  good  ride,  I  returned  home,  and  on  my  way  I 
came  upon  the  scene  of  some  sort  of  an  earthquake — anyway,  the  earth 
was  all  maimed  and  melting  fast.  I  was  about  to  resume  my  former 
journey  when  I  saw  a  decayed  piece  of  wood  in  the  road.  It  had  been 
preserved  by  the  ice.  I  thought  it  was  printing  in  some  strange  language, 
but  I  finally  figured  it  out.  It  was  the  language  used  by  the  old  Amer- 
icans in  1926,  which  was  about  192,699,074  years  ago.  The  only  way 
I  could  figure  it  out  was  as  "They  Satisfy."  Coming  upon  another  sign, 
I  made  it  out  to  be  "Aged  in  wood."  Upon  reaching  home,  I  pondered 
upon  the  subject,  and  when  I  retired  I  was  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
the  crank  expressions,  "They  satisfy,"  and  "Aged  in  the  wood"  meant. 

— JOHN  STEWART. 
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OUR  ASSEMBLIES 

E  ARE  just  closing  the  third  year  of  the  organization  of  Willard 
Junior  High  School  Student  Assembly.  This  organization  has 
proved  so  co-operative  with  the  faculty  and  so  pleasing  to  the 
students  of  the  school  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  institution. 
It  did  not  start  out  as  a  finished  product.  We  have  from  term  to  term 
been  somewhat  feeling  our  way.  Our  new  plans  have  met  with  such  re- 
sponse from  time  to  time  that  our  work  has  been  very  encouraging.  Al- 
most without  exception  every  student  feels  himself  a  member  of  the  or- 
ganization and  rallies  heartily  to  its  support. 


This  term  our  student  assemblies  have  been  varied  in  program. 

As  an  innovation  the  students  nominated  for  office,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  term,  appeared  on  the  auditorium  stage  and  introduced  themselves 
by  short  speeches. 

During  Fire  Prevention  Week,  Captain  Higgs  of  the  Berkeley  fire 
department,  spoke  to  us  on  the  danger  of  fire  and  methods  by  which  it 
can  often  be  prevented. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  Sioux  Indian,  Gaiiwahgowah, 
speak  to  us  on  the  life  and  customs  of  his  people.  Gaiiwahgowhah  made 
his  program  very  entertaining  by  singing  a  few  Indian  songs  and  telling 
some  interesting  stories. 

We  celebrated  Armistice  Day  this  year  by  a  program  both  interest- 


ing and  educational. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

I.  Selections  by  the  Willard  Band — 

a.  America's  Finest   Zamernik 

b.  Spirit  of  America   Zamernik 

c.  Sullivan's  Operatic  Gems — Arranged  by  Seredy 

II.  Chorus:     From  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West 

III.  Vocal  Solos — 

a.  The  Lilac  Tree  Sheafter 

b.  The  Big  Brown  Bear  Maria  Zucca 

c.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  Sousa 


Miss  Henryetta  L.  Cornell 
Accompanied  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Snyder 

IV.  Address — 

"The  International  Mind" 
Dr.  W.  R.  H.  Hodgkm 

V.  Chorus — 

"Star  Spangled  Banner" 

Our  programs  this  term  have  been  such  that  we  hope  everyone  has 
profiited  by  them. 

The  officers  in  leaving  wish  to  offer  congratulations  to  the  officers 

of  1927. 

 EDWARDA  ADAMS, 

Student  Body  President. 


Christian  Krassow — "Pardon 
me  for  walking  on  your  feet." 

Steve  Hudack — "That's  all 
right.  I  walk  on  them  every 
day."  — o — 

Tom  McLaughlan — "I'm  glad 
that  Ormand  Wall  is  in  our  class." 
Bill  Cummings — "Why?" 
Tom — "Something  to  look  up 
— o — 
Sims — "Do    you  know 
anything  that  is  good  for  water 
on  the  knee?" 

Bill  Martin — "Yes;  wear 
pumps." 

— o — 

Teacher — "Why  were  the 
middle    ages    called    the  dark 

Beverly  Coil — "Because  there 
were  so  many  knights." 

George  Allison — "Eliot 
bur  tells  some  wonderful  stories. 
He  must  be  a  great  traveler." 

Alex  Russell — "No;  but  his 
mind  wanders  a  lot." 


UOKES 


Duncan  Douglas — "What  are  you  looking  for?" 
Walcott  Curtis — (looking  on  the  ground) — "I've  lost  the  crease 
out  of  my  pants  and  I  can't  find  it." 

— o — 

Dad— "Where  have  you  been,  Niles?" 
Niles  Kinney — "Fishin'." 

Dad — "Then  come  to  the  woodshed  and  we'll  have  a  whaling  ex- 
pedition." 

— o — 

Bill  Martin — "Some  money  was  found  in  a  bass  drum  this  morning." 
Tom  Farmer — "Evidently  someone  believes  in  sound  banking." 

- — -o — 

Teacher — (to  Gertrude  Asman  in  Oral  English) — "More  color." 
Gertrude — "Mother  doesn't  approve  of  my  using  rouge." 

— o — 

Marjory  Ellinwood  (entering  store) — "I'd  like  to  see  the  head- 
cheese." 

Clerk — "Sorry,  he's  out  to  lunch  just  now,  ma'am." 

— o — 

Martha  Putnam  (on  traffic  duty) — "Pick  your  feet  up,  hands  off, 
and  keep  moving." 

Offender — "You  do  it  first." 

— o — 

Teacher — "Is  there  anything  you  can  answer?" 
John  McCullum — "Yes,  the  telephone." 

— o — 

Carl  Macbeth — "Wise  men  hesitate,  fools  are  certain." 
David  Agnew — "Are  you  sure?" 
Carl — "I'm  certain." 

— o — 

"Swede"  Olson — "I  want  to  take  dis  book  der  library  from." 
Lib  rarian — "This  book,  'Ben  Hur'?" 
"Swede" — "Yas,  das  ban  she." 

— o — 

Virginia  Roberts — "I'm  going  to  start  wearing  my  hair  poodle 
style." 

Mildred  Bright — "It  would  look  more  natural." 


"That's  the  guy  I'm  laying  for,"  muttered  the  hen  as  the  farmer 
crossed  the  yard. 

— o — 

Teacher — "What  is  a  collective  noun?" 
Duncan  Douglas — "A  carpet  sweeper." 

— o — 

Teacher — "Daisy,  what  is  a  synonym?" 

Daisy  Marchant — "A  synonym  means  the  same  as  the  word  you 
can't  spell." 

— o — 

Teacher — "Lucy,  don't  you  remember  the  Mayflower  compact?" 
Lucy  Fay — "Why,  is  that  the  new  Djer  Kiss  product?" 

— o — 

Teacher — "Stetson,  give  me  a  sentence  with  'heroes'  in  it." 
Stetson  Shuey — "The  man  sat  down  in  a  chair  with  a  tack  in  it. 
He  rose." 

— o — 

Elizabeth  Newhall  to  Lucy  Young — "Are  fowls  the  most  econom- 
ical thing  a  farmer  can  keep?" 
Lucy — "Yes." 
Elizabeth— "Why?" 

Lucy — "Because  for  every  grain  they  give  a  peck." 

— o — 

Dentist — "Noel,  how  did  you  break  your  tooth?" 
Noel  Sherry — "Just  shifting  gears  on  a  lollipop." 

— o — 

Olga  Alpine  (talking  about  a  bow  she  had  tied) — "My  bow  is 
better  than  yours." 

Marjorie  Dunlap — "I  don't  go  around  with  the  boys." 

— o — 

Arthur  Malmstrom — "Did  you  know  they  don't  have  any  insane 
asylums  in  Arabia?" 

Arba  Overholtzer — "No;  why  don't  they?" 

Arthur — "Because  there  are  nomad  people  in  the  country." 

Edward  Silva — "Have  you  run  a  temperature?" 
Ira  Bohrer — "No,  but  I've  run  every  other  car." 

— o — 

Heath  Angelo — "I  heard  your  dog  committed  suicide  the  other 
day." 

David  Agnew — "Yes;  he  put  his  tail  in  his  mouth  and  that  was  the 
end  of  him." 


Teacher  (in  Algebra) — "And  now  we  find  x=o." 
Stanley  Bradshaw — "Gee,  all  that  work  for  nothing?" 

— o — 

Teacher — "Who  was  the  smallest  man  in  history?" 
Milan  Brown — "The  Roman  soldier  who  went  to  sleep  on  his 
watch." 

— o — 

Billy  Wharton — "This  current  event  paper  tells  of  a  man  who 
lives  on  onions  alone." 

Raymond  Sykes — "Well,  anyone  who  lives  on  onions  should  live 
alone." 

— o — 

A  nervy  lad  was  Rolland  Clune; 
He  crossed  a  trestle  with  his  Ford. 
They  found  a  twisted  wire  soon, 
But  haven't  yet  located  Clune. 
— o — 

Teacher — "What  is  a  vassal's  wife?" 
Bill  Cummings — "A  vaseline." 

— o — 

Dave  Sargent — "There's  a  city  in  Massachusetts  named  after  you." 
Harper  Thomson — "Yes;  what  is  it?" 
Dave  Sargent — "Marblehead." 

— o — 

"Swede"  Olson — "I  cut  all  my  classes  this  afternoon." 
Paul  Bergeman — "Gee,  you're  a  good  sailor." 
"Swede"  Olson — "Why?" 

Paul  Bergeman — "You're  a  first  class  skipper." 

— o — 

Virginia  Withers — "Do  you  know,  you'd  be  a  wonderful  dancer 
but  for  two  things?" 

Elizabeth  Peart — "No;  what  are  they?" 
Virginia — "Your  feet." 

— o — 

Teacher — "What  causes  the  change  of  seasons?" 
Richard  Layne — "The  emotion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun." 

— o — 

Virginia  Roberts — What  are  you  reading  for  your  book  report?" 
Helen  Harding — "  'Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  " 
Virginia — "What  did  he  die  from?" 
Helen — "An  eruption,  I  think." 


SLOGANS  SUITABLE 


An  onion  a  day  keeps  the  neighbors  away. — Eleanor  Fay. 
Treat  yourself  to  the  best. — Ruth  Hanley. 
Service  with  a  smile. — Edwarda  Adams. 
More  power  to  you. — Gertrude  Asman. 
Wild  to  go. — Alden  Olson. 

In  Union  there  is  strength. — Paul  Christian  and  Aubrey  Tilly. 

Best  in  the  long  run. — Mildred  Bright. 

Time  to  re-tire. — Margaret  Alexander. 

A  quick  getaway. — Leon  Langlois. 

Rock  of  ages. — Edward  Silva. 

On  the  wings  of  progress. — Thomas  Farmer. 

There's  something  about  him  you  like. — James  Arbogast. 

Keep  that  school  girl  complexion. — Gaillard  Hardwick. 

Inspiration  means  perspiration. — Justus  Van  Toben  Sels. 

Say  it  with  candy. — Olive  Takahashi. 

I'se  here,  honey. — Janet  Carpenter. 

Somebody  you  can't  resist. — Jack  Bennett. 

Best  by  test. — Vesta  Nickerson. 

 o  

Teacher  (in  gym) — "I  want  you  to  lie  on  your  backs,  and  move 
your  feet  as  though  you're  pedaling  a  bicycle.  James,  why  have  you 
stopped?" 

James  Whitmore — "If  you  please,  teacher,  I'm  coasting." 

— o — 

Eleanor  Bolton — "When  you  were  in  Europe,  did  you  visit  the 
Swiss  Alps?" 

Eliot  Wilbur — "The  Alps?  Yes,  indeed,  and  you  know,  they're 
the  nicest  family  in  Switzerland." 

— o — 

Eleanor  Cheek — "Does  anybody  know  where  my  glasses  are?" 
Elizabeth  Cheeney — "They  are  on  your  nose." 
Eleanor — "Oh,  don't  be  so  indefinite." 

Teacher — "Edson,  give  the  definition  of  a  vaccum." 
Edson  Gorman — "I  have  it  in  my  head,  but  I  can't  explain  it." 

— o — 

Hubert  Salsbury — "How  are  you  feeling  today?" 
Billy  Wharton — "Afraid  I  have  insomnia.     I  woke  up  twice  in 
history  today." 


Teacher — "George,  give  me  another  form  of  the  sentence,  'The 
sap  rises.'  " 

George  Allison — "Gene  Chance  gets  out  of  bed." 

— o — 

Herbert  Lyser  (reciting  from  "The  Talisman") — "Sir  Kenneth 
drank  something  stronger  than  water." 
Teacher — "Was  it  lemonade?" 
George  Allison — "Pre-war  lemonade." 

— o — 

Virginia  Faunce — "Oh,  heck!  my  algebra  problem  was  wrong." 

Helen  Barnhart — "What's  the  matter  with  that?  You've  had 
others  wrong  before." 

Virginia — "I  know,  but  I  spent  all  history  period  while  I  could 
have  been  doing  my  English." 

— o — 

English  teacher — "Herman,  give  me  a  sentence  with  the  word 
'sanctuary'  in  it." 

Herman  Serpa — "Sanctuary  much  for  the  buggy  ride." 

— o — 

Teacher  (in  English) — "What  is  the  name  of  the  beasts  who  were 
half-man  and  half-horse?" 

Carolyn  Allen — "Senators." 

— o — 

Teacher  (to  Catherine  Freuler  in  history  class) — "What  did  Nero 
call  his  wife?" 

Catherine — "Oh,  dear!" 

— o — 

Wallace  Marsh — "I  have  a  cold  or  something  in  my  head." 
Teacher — "Undoubtedly  a  cold." 

— o — 

George  Kersten — "How  would  you  address  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy?" 

Reid  Fairchild — "Your  Warship,  of  course." 

— o — 

Christian  Krassow — "What's  good  to  clean  ivory  with?" 
Stewart  Herriot — "You  might  try  a  shampoo." 

— o — 

Harold  Gray  says  that  all  he  wants  is  a  chance  to  express  himself. 
Henry  Conhn — "Fine!  where  to?" 


Our  Alaskan  Husky 


QETER  was  a  dark  brown  Alaskan  Husky.     He  had  long  ears 
and  large  kind  eyes.     My  uncle  had  given  him  to  me  when  a 
puppy,  and  he  had  grown  to  be  a  great  pet  of  the  family.  He 
was  also  a  favorite  among  the  hired  men  of  our  farm. 

One  day  we  were  invited  to  spend  the  Christmas  week  end  at  my 
Uncle  Tom's.  They  lived  about  twenty  miles  away,  so  we  thought  it 
best  to  take  the  wagon  and  leave  early  Friday  morning.  Peter  looked 
so  sad,  we  decided  to  take  him  along.  Coats  and  blankets  were  placed 
in  the  wagon  and  we  were  soon  ready  to  start.  My  father  and  Peter  sat 
on  the  front  seat  and  my  mother,  my  sister  Anna,  my  brother  Jimmy, 
and  myself  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon. 

It  was  very  cold,  and  towards  noon  a  heavy  gale  arose.  The  sky 
became  dark  and  the  snow  began  to  fall.  We  knew  we  were  going  to 
be  caught  in  a  heavy  blizzard.  There  was  no  use  turning  to  go  home 
because  we  were  closer  to  town  than  we  were  to  the  farm.  The  road 
could  not  be  seen  very  clearly,  so  we  had  to  depend  on  the  horses,  who 
had  not  been  broken  in  very  long. 

As  we  neared  the  railroad  the  two  side  wheels  went  off  the  side  of 
the  road  where  it  had  been  built  up.  One  of  the  horses  fell  and  Dad 
had  to  unhitch  them  before  he  could  get  it  up.  The  horses  could  not 
pull  the  wagon  out  of  the  rut,  and  as  Peter  began  to  bark  an  idea  entered 
my  father's  head.  He  wrote  a  note  and  tied  it  around  Peter's  neck. 
He  explained  to  Peter  what  he  wanted  done  and  the  husky  started  at 
full  speed  up  the  railroad. 

We  all  cuddled  up  among  the  coats  and  blankets  to  wait  for  Peter's 
return.  In  about  half  an  hour  Peter  came  bounding  into  the  wagon,  but 
the  note  was  gone.  There  was  nothing  we  could  do  but  wait  and  keep 
warm.  In  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  a  very  long  time  to  us,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  bells  and  horses'  feet. 

It  was  Mr.  Thomas,  a  very  good  friend  of  ours,  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  horses,  we  finally  got  the  wagon  out  of  the  rut.  We  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Thomas.  That  night  when  we  were  sit- 
ting around  the  fireplace  my  father  said,  "I  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  to  us  if  Peter  had  not  been  with  us?"  None  of  us  answered, 
but  we  all  looked  lovingly  at  Peter  and  smiled. 

— MARGARET  ALEXANDER. 


Willard's  Needs 


Among  the  many  things  needed  by  Willard  are  new  books  for  the 
library.  With  more  books  comes  the  problem  of  places  for  books. 
More  books  draw  a  greater  number  of  pupils  and  then  comes  the  vexing 
problem  of  where  to  get  room  for  the  many  students  who  wish  to  use  the 
library.  Every  day  many  pupils  are  turned  away  from  the  library  with 
the  reply,  "No  more  room." 

"May  I  go  to  the  domestic  science  cottage?"  is  asked  daily  by 
pupils  who  wish  to  see  a  teacher  there.  Could  not  the  word  cottage  be 
eliminated?  It  does  seem  rather  useless;  but  it  states  the  case.  The 
domestic  science  department  is  occupying  a  ramshackle  cottage  when  it 
might  be  a  part  of  a  fine,  sunny  school  building.  Miss  Stearns  has  the 
kitchen  of  this  cottage  for  an  office,  while  Miss  Simpson  uses  the  dining 
room  for  hers. 

There  are  two  more  cottages  which  are  not  faultless.  The  cottage 
which  comprises  room  twenty-eight  is  hot  at  the  back  where  the  stove  is 
and  cold  at  the  front.  As  there  is  no  happy  medium,  you  are  either  par- 
tially roasted  or  frozen  if  you  spend  any  amount  of  time  there  during  the 
winter  or  on  cold  days. 

The  one  remaining  cottage  contains  the  library,  rooms  twenty-three 
and  twenty-four,  and  the  offices  of  Mrs.  Colemore  and  the  nurse.  Room 
twenty-three  is  dark  and  small  while  room  twenty-four  is  made  from  two 
bedrooms,  which  join  each  other  in  a  peculiar  manner.  No  matter  where 
the  teacher  stands,  someone  may  talk  unseen. 

Mrs.  Colemore  has  just  elbow  room,  and  when  the  nurse's  office  is 
full  it  sometimes  has  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  who  must  see  the 
nurse. 

The  Willard  School  yard  is  far  too  small  for  any  amount  of  play- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  pupils  who  often  wish  to  play  at  the  same  time. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  need  for  a  good  cafeteria.  Three  times 
a  day,  sometimes  seven,  it  is  necessary  for  the  seats  to  be  changed  from 
a  position  for  the  pupils  who  study,  and  eat  in  the  assembly  hall,  to 
chorus  places,  and  then  back  again.  The  place  for  preparing  the  food 
and  cleaning  the  dishes  after  lunch  is  small,  and  no  one  can  say  elbow 
room  and  apply  it  to  this  kitchen. 

This  is  the  problem  of  Willard's  needs.  Since  the  hope  of  America 
is  in  her  youth  and  the  lessons  of  democracy  and  fraternity  are  best  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  land,  let  Berkeley's  schools  be  the  best  your 
vote  for  the  bonds  can  provide. 

— JOAN  GOODWIN. 
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